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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ORD READING’S pronouncement at the Round- 

Table Conference is by far the most important 

event since the Princes gave their assent to the idea 
of immediate Federation. The future course of the 
Conference is now marked out quite clearly, and it is a 
matter of secondary importance whether the Hindu 
and Moslem groups come to a definite agreement, or 
whether, having now approached so close to a settle- 
ment, they leave the actual terms to be laid down by 
the Government. Even if this latter course is adopted 
there will be some weeks between the end of the Con- 
ference and the introduction of a Bill which will enable 
the question to be reopened in India, and a more 
authoritative and satisfactory settlement reached. 
There is no doubt that such an agreement will be easier 
to attain once the question of responsible government 
at the centre has been decided, and this has been vir- 
tually settled by Lord Reading’s acceptance of the prin- 
ciple. Meanwhile the country as a whole takes 
surprisingly little interest in the matter. There has 
been very little comment in most of the daily Press 
about the course of the Conference, and no attempt to 
explain the questions at issue. One leading paper did 
not mention Lord Reading’s speech. Such opposition 
as was voiced by Mr. Churchill would seem to be con- 
fined to a small group of commercial men and retired 
soldiers and officials, nearly all of whom have been 
some years away from India. 

* * * 

With public attention divided between the Round- 
Table Conference, ‘‘ Soviet Dumping,’’ and:‘Miss Amy 
Johnson, few people are likely to bestow much thought 
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on a paragraph in the Press announcing that represen- 
tatives of the French and British Treasuries are meet- 
ing in Paris for discussions preliminary to a conference 
on financial co-operation to be held later in London. 
Yet these discussions, which are said to be connected 
with the steady drain of gold to Paris, may be of pro- 
found importance. Their immediate scope may be 
limited, but following on Dr. Schacht’s recent visit to 
Washington and the reports to which it gave rise, they 
provide further evidence of a dawning consciousness 
that international co-operation on matters of currency 
and credit is a practical necessity if the present world 
economic crisis is to be tided over and future crises 
averted. The reduction of French Bank rate to 2 per 
cent. at the end of last week may not prove very effec- 
tive in checking the flow of gold, but it at least shows 
a desire to act in a neighbourly spirit. 


* * * 


The unemployment figures for December 29th were 
2,643,127. This was 234,756 more than a week before. 
Allowance must, of course, be made for the seasonal 
rise, but last winter, an exceptionally bad one for em- 
ployment, the increase during the whole period between 
December 16th and January 27th was less than 
200,000. If the frost continues, it looks as though we 
should get near to the three million mark before the 
end of February—apart from industrial disputes. In 
these circumstances, it seems foolish and short-sighted 
of the Trade Union Council to quarrel with the Govern- 
ment over the appointment of a Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance. Since the Government 
lacked the courage to deal firmly with the menace of 
the dole, the least it could do was to appoint a Com- 
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mission to go into the subject. The T.U.C. professes 
to believe, however, that further inquiry was not neces- 
sary, and it objects to the suggestion in the terms of 
reference that provision should be made “ outside the 
scheme ”’ for those who have dropped out of insurance. 
This is surely a refusal to face a most urgent and 
threatening problem, and we are glad to see that the 
deputation from the T.U.C. which waited upon the 
Prime Minister last week came away dissatisfied. 
* * * 


The dispute in the South Wales coalfield, which 
involves about 150,000 men, is developing along 
familiar lines. The traditional obstinacy of both 
owners and workers has been strongly in evidence, the 
former standing out for the reference of the dispute to 
a local Conciliation Board, the latter for the acceptance 
of the terms suggested by the National Industrial 
Board. As the latter Board, despite its non-recognition 
by the owners’ organizations, has already shown its 
hand, the obduracy of the South Wales Association is 
not surprising. The upshot of the dispute is naturally 
a matter of grave concern to the Cabinet. Negotiations 
have been taken over by Mr. Graham, whose fairness 
and tact are generally recognized ; as we go to press he 
is discussing with both parties the possible terms upon 
which a Conciliation Board can be set up. In the mean- 
time, we would point out three facts. First, that—with 
the rigour of winter upon us, hardship and misery must 
persist over a wide area, already heavily impoverished. 
Secondly, that the differences between the parties are 
so slight that each have already lost more, through 
the stoppage, than they would have lost, had they con- 
ceded the other’s demands, between now and the 
middle of the year. A little foresight on both sides 
would have obviated the dispute. Thirdly, that when 
in July the Coal Mines Act of 1926 lapses, the trouble 
—unless forestalled beforehand by legislation—will 
begin all over again. We almost despair of the coal 
industry; its all-round lack of leadership is a standing 
obstacle to our economic recovery. 

“ * > : 

After coal, cotton. Our exports of cotton manu- 
factures, for the first eleven months of this year, are 
down by £48 millions. By volume, the drop is 33 per 
cent. Unemployment in the cotton mills averages 45 
per cent., and if short time systems of working are 
taken into account it is probably greater than this. 
One would hardly have supposed, therefore, that Lan- 
cashire could afford a stoppage of work. Yet this week 
the long-smouldering discontent of the workers with 
the proposed ‘** more looms to a worker ”’ system has 
blazed into active hostility. A strike began on Mon- 
day at Burnley, where, with the consent of the 
workers’ unions, a system of eight looms to a weaver 
(instead of four) has for some months been in active 
operation. Threatened with an extension of the 
system, the workers have now decided it is not to be 
permitted at all. The strike, immediately involving 
some 4,000 workers, may involve reprisals; a general 
lock-out is apparently contemplated by the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations. The plight 
of Lancashire calls for universal sympathy. Her mar- 
kets, in part, have gone from her for good; but some 
still can be recaptured by “ rationalization ’’ and a 
general willingness to face facts. In standing out for 
persistence in an antiquated technique of production, 
the workers’ leaders may well prove their own worst 
enemies. The eight-loom system is doubtless bound to 
come. But it must be so introduced as to displace as 
little labour as possible; and it must not involve con- 
cealed wage-reductions which the trading situation does 
not warrant. 
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Like all persons who occupy high positions in times 
of crisis, Marshal Joffre has been violently attacked 
and passionately defended. The austerity of history 
will correct, in due course, the exaggeration of his 
merits and defects by partisans and critics. This, at 
least, may be said to-day: no one who has read the 
immense literature of the Marne campaign with an im- 
partial mind, can doubt that the Marshal was a man of 
remarkable qualities. Intellectually he will not rank 
among the greatest commanders, and if conducting a 
great campaign were purely an intellectual exercise, 
comparable to chess or the solution of mathematical 
problems, he would have had many superiors among 
his contemporaries. But war, with its many elements 
of chance and uncertainty, calls also for other qualities. 
It requires extraordinary strength of character to make, 
and stick to, important decisions, on the imperfect 
information known to a commander in the field, and 
it was no ordinary measure of decision and imper- 
turbability which enabled Joffre to redress an immense 
disaster in circumstances of unprecedented difficulty. 
It should be added that his sincere and generous char- 
acter was a great factor in smoothing away, at a critical 
time, the difficulties of a joint command, and has earned 
him a fine tribute, as a chivalrous enemy, from his old 
opponents. 

* * * 

The revenue returns for the first nine months of 
the year are always eagerly scrutinized, since they 
enable some sort of estimate to be formed of what the 
Budget position will be. As anticipated, the returns 
published on December 31st afford little ground for 
satisfaction. The effects, on the one hand, of trade 
depression, and, on the other, of the heavy commit- 
ments which the Government has undertaken, are 
already very much in evidence. As compared with the 
first nine months of 1929-30, revenue is “‘ up” by 
£17.4 millions; but expenditure is “up” by £28.2 
millions; the position is thus more unfavourable, to 
the tune of about £10 millions, than was the case a 
year ago. The income-tax ‘‘ drive ’’ which is now 
beginning may produce unexpected results, but—in 
view of the state of trade—they are less likely to be 
unexpectedly good than unexpectedly bad. For so far, 
the revenue has shown very little resilience. The yield 
of direct taxes is well below expectation; excise 
receipts are heavily down—an ominous sign; while 
taxes on transactions (stamp duties, &c.) have fallen 
off by over £3 millions. One may forecast, therefore, 
a deficit in anticipated revenues that may be as much 
as £10 millions. Add to this the heavy expenditure 
not provided for in last year’s Budget—expenditure 
which, with unemployment at the 2} million mark, 
may well reach a total of £30 millions—and the magni- 
tude of Mr. Snowden’s problem becomes evident. A 
Budget deficit of £25 millions is probably the best we 
can hope for. 

* * * 

Commander Carlyon Bellairs has addressed a letter 
to the Prime Minister suggesting that the British repre- 
sentative in Finland should visit a Russian refugee 
camp for the purpose of acquiring information which 
would enable the Government to take action against 
imports of Russian timber under the Foreign Prison- 
Made Goods Act of 1897. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
replied that it is not the Government’s business to 
initiate inquiries, and that they are prepared to take 
the matter up, if and when sufficient prima facie 
evidence is laid by the complainants before the Com- 
missioners of Customs. He adds that Commander 
Bellairs shows a desire “‘ to make charges without 
adequate evidence in order to start a political stunt 
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for no higher motive than that you should cross the 
floor of the House of Commons,’’ from which one 
gathers that the Prime Minister’s temper is not much 
more dependable than Commander Bellairs’s judgment 
as to the worth of affidavits. Meanwhile, it may be 
useful to record that Messrs. Denny Mott and Dick- 
son’s annual circular, after describing the demoraliza- 
tion of the softwood market during 1930, states that an 
agreement has been effected with the Soviet Govern- 
ment which will prevent any difficulties in 1931. 
* * * 


Doctor Briining’s review of German politics during 
the year 1980 is of considerable interest and signifi- 
cance, in that it is the first official statement issued in 
Germany since Signor Mussolini published his theatrical 
article on treaty revision in the Nationalist Press. 
Doctor Briining’s survey is level-headed and unprovo- 
cative; it is, indeed, a sort of encyclical or pastoral 
letter on the dangers of excitability. The Nazi move- 
ment is a product of circumstance—not, let it be re- 
marked, a creation of Herr Hitler—for economic diffi- 
culties, pressing on a State loaded with extraordinary 
burdens, disturb the judgment of ordinary persons, 
and induce them to believe in magical remedies. The 
remedy now popular with the German people is whole- 
sale destruction; it is needless to add that the Chan- 
cellor will give it no countenance. This statement has 
been supplemented by one of the leaders of the Centre 
Party, Dr. Kaas, whose recent utterances about ‘* The 
German Samson,’’ had provoked wild rumours that the 
Centre contemplated an alliance with the extreme 
Right. But Dr. Kaas, who does not admire destructive 
giants, now issues an impressive warning against reck- 
less policies. Thus far, therefore, Signor Mussolini’s 
invitation has been ignored by the German Govern- 
ment and by the party on whom it chiefly relies. 

* * * 

Revolutions or disturbances in Panama are the 
most dangerous of all Latin-American revolutions, in 
that the treaty rights of the United States give them the 
right to intervene if there is any disturbance at the 
terminals of the Canal Zone, or any disorder likely to 
impede traffic through the Canal. The political leaders 
of the opposition in Panama may be congratulated on 
having engineered a successful revolution without in- 
fringing these conditions—a task so delicate that all 
students of revolutionary movements would have pro- 
nounced it impossible. During the night of January 
lst, a number of young men forced their way into the 
police headquarters and, having there armed them- 
selves, attacked President Arosemena’s palace and 
captured him. Don Armodio Arias was then pro- 
claimed temporary head of the State, and he and his 
colleagues summoned the captive President to a con- 
ference. The discussion was apparently conducted in 
the most courtly manner. Senor Alfaro, the Minister 
at Washington, was elected for the Presidency ; Sefior 
Arosemena announced that he resigned voluntarily and 
was then released. He is now living in the Tivoli Hotel, 
in the centre of the capital. 

* * * 


In a long leading article, the Times on Wednesday 
discussed the question of Electoral Reform, and reached 
this conclusion :— 

‘*The test of an electoral system in these critical 
days should be whether or not it holds out the prospect 
of a strong Government capable of devising and carrying 
out a strong national policy. All other considerations 
should be secondary, and particularly considerations of 
what system may best suit some particular party.” 

We have a good deal of sympathy for this point of 
view, but it is rather surprising to find it put forward 
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by the Times. How will the readers of that journal 
relish the idea of a Labour Government strong enough 
to carry out *‘ a strong national policy ’’? No doubt 
** the bearing of this observation lies in the applica- 
tion of it.”’ To the TrMEs, it is an argument in favour 
of the present system, which might give the Conserva- 
tives an independent majority at the next General 
Election. But to a Labour man it should appeal as 
an argument for the Alternative Vote, which would 
probably have given the present Government an 
independent majority in this Parliament. 
* * * 


According to the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, the Chief Liberal Whip, has sent 
out to Liberal Members a memorandum, giving, with- 
out comment, a series of extracts from Liberal speeches 
on the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. Sir Archibald’s 
purpose is, no doubt, to remind the Parliamentary 
Party that they were highly critical of the Conserva- 
tive measure, and we hope that he will succeed in 
obtaining the general support of Liberal Members for 
the Second Reading of the new Bill. Our own reflec- 
tions on that measure, in our last issue, have aroused 
a certain amount of Liberal criticism. In particular, 
that doughty Liberal, Mr. Ronald Walker, differs from 
us, in a letter which we publish this week, on the ques- 
tion of the political funds of the Trade Unions. He 
would preserve the system introduced in 1927 whereby 
Trade Unions are not permitted to receive contribu- 
tions for political purposes from their members except 
at the written request of each subscriber. 

* * * 


There is a long history behind this controversy 
which we cannot recount here. We take the view that 
it is an unreasonable restriction on any association to 
prevent it by law from collecting money from its 
members for any legal 1 «rpose; but, since the Trade 
Unions possess in some cases monopolistic powers, it 
is not unfair to give their members the right to contract- 
out of the political levy. To go further than that and 
to insist on contracting-in is to deprive the Labour 
Party of the contributions of the lazy, the indifferent, 
and those who lack public-spirit ; and we still feel that 
it was a piece of Party meanness for the Tories, who 
have never hesitated to accept the money of employers, 
to strike in that way at the financial resources of their 
relatively poor opponents. 

* * * 


A recent publication of the North-Western Free 
Trade Union throws a useful sidelight on some much- 
controverted questions. Protectionists argue that 
there is wide scope for the play of fiscal policy in the 
extensive range of articles ‘‘ wholly or mainly manu- 
factured ”’ imported into this country. But, apart 
altogether from the general arguments by which our 
Free Trade policy can be defended, the claim that there 
is a heavy total of taxable (and protectable) manufac- 
tures can be very much exaggerated. Imports of 
manufactures, in 1929, totalled £884 millions. Mr. 
Slater (statistician to the N.W.F.T.U.) has subjected 
these to detailed analysis; and his conclusions are as 
follows. £105 millions—nearly one-third—of these im- 
ports are, properly speaking, raw materials; they 
include, for example, pig-iron and petrol. £47 millions 
are semi-manufactures; labour and capital are exten- 
sively employed on them after they reach this country. 
£44 millions are already subject to tariffs; £58 millions 
are ‘* unclassified ’? by our Customs, and it is impos- 
sible to say whether they are fully manufactured or 
not. This leaves a meagre total of £87 millions which 
are free imports of undoubted manufactures. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
FOR INDIA 


HE Round-Table Conference has reached its 

climax this week in Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 

demand for responsible government at the centre. 
This course of events was foreseen by most political 
realists who were acquainted with conditions in India 
and knew that the dominant idea in the mind of nearly 
every delegate, Prince or politician, Hindu or Moslem, 
was that the ultimate responsibility for the Government 
of India must be transferred to India. It is probably 
difficult for Englishmen to appreciate the intensity of 
this feeling, for most of us are acutely conscious that 
we have not the slightest influence on the course of 
events in India, and we certainly do not picture the 
Secretary of State as the Great Mogul of the Indian 
Empire, which is how he appears to Sir Muhammad 
Shafi. A failure to understand that Nationalist senti- 
ment is not confined to the Congress Party may account 
for certain miscalculations about the probable course of 
the Conference. There is little doubt that most of the 
Princes and all of their Ministers were profoundly aware 
that no permanent settlement could be reached until 
this fundamental question of status and central respon- 
sibility had been satisfactorily solved, and also that 
their refusal to come into a Federation would make 
such a solution extremely difficult. The almost inevit- 
able corollary was that they should give their assent 
at a Conference in which they could practically dictate 
their own terms. Since then the Indian delegates have 
been like an army marching across hostile country 
towards the enemy’s main position. There have been 
preliminary obstacles, like fortresses to be taken on the 
way. Some of these, such as the problem of Hindu and 
Moslem representation, have proved too formidable to 
be more than masked until the main assault had taken 
place, but to every Indian delegate the supreme moment 
of the Conference was the morning of January 2nd, 
when the demand for responsible government at the 
Centre was made bv Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

It is now possible to describe in broad outline the 
constitution which would satisfy the Indian delegates. 
{t must be remembered that it is not the type of con- 
stitution envisaged by most of the delegates from 
British India when they first came to London; they 
have been forced to alter their ideas to suit the Indian 
Princes and modify them to meet certain practical diffi- 
culties which they never faced in India. Each of the 
Provinces is to have a Legislature based on a franchise 
somewhat larger than at present. There are to be no 
reserved subjects in the Provinces, and the executive 
will be in the hands of a Cabinet responsible to the 
Legislature. There are a number of questions still 
unsettled, about the way in which the members of the 
Provincial Legislatures are to be chosen, and how to 
secure proper representation for religious groups and 
minorities, but the main principle of Provincial self- 
government appears to have been conceded by the 
British delegation, and is spoken of as chose jugée in 
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Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech on Tuesday. This is a 
notable advance. It places the control of the police 
and the prevention of disorder in the hands of a respon- 
sible Indian Minister. These Provincial Governments 
and the Indian States are to be knit together in a 
rather loose form of Federation. The central executive 
is also to take the form of a Cabinet, the members of 
which are responsible to each other and to two Cham- 
bers, both of which will consist of representatives elected 
directly from British India and of members nominated 
by the States. There are, however, two subjects, the 
Army and foreign relations, which will be under the 
charge of Ministers who will be responsible to the 
Viceroy, and not to the Legislature, though they will 
sit as members of the Cabinet, and according to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s idea would relinquish office when the 
Cabinet resigned. Here, again, there are many points 
still to be settled. In the Central Government the main 
questions in dispute are between the British and the 
Indian delegates, but as regards the Provinces the open 
questions are mostly between groups of Indians. 

The effect of Lord Reading’s very remarkable 
speech on Monday has been to show that both the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party accept the broad 
principles of such a constitution, though they demand 
certain safeguards which most of the Indian delegates 
would agree to be justifiable. The speech is a definite 
landmark in Indian history, for it means that the new 
Government of India Bill, instead of being a thing of 
shreds and patches modifying the existing Government, 
will be a constructive measure making a complete break 
with the past. It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of such a break, for affairs have come 
to a dead-lock in India. It is essential that the Con- 
ference should be followed by an announcement of 
policy which will mark the end of an era, and will not 
only rally a group of responsible politicians to the 
Government, but include a definite and irrevocable 
transfer of authority which will strike the imagination 
of the world. There seems to be no reason why the 
Government should not be able to make such an 
announcement before the end of this month, and follow 
it up by a Bill which will be sure of a passage through 
the House of Commons. Lord Reading has faced the 
situation like a realist. He knows that, apart from the 
reserved subjects of defence and foreign relations, the 
powers and responsibilities of the central executive will 
be limited. The ‘* nation building services,’’ such as 
education and sanitation, are primarily provincial sub- 
jects, and the proposed grouping of education, lands, 
and emigration under one Minister at the Centre shows 
that his duties are not very onerous. Far the most 
important central subjects are Finance and Commerce, 
and as it is quite clear that no settlement is possible 
without transferring these to Ministers responsible to 
the Legislature, Lord Reading has wisely contented 
himself with suggesting safeguards, like the non- 
political Reserve Bank, which will prevent juggling 
with the national credit, and with demanding certain 
commercial rights for non-Indians which will prevent 
discriminatory action by the Central Government. 
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The Conservative delegates have adopted a critical 
and non-committal attitude. It would have been diffi- 
cult for them to take any other line in view of the 
strong group within their Party which must view the 
proceedings of the Conference with profound distrust. 
They have, however, weakened their case by concen- 
trating upon the proposals for the Central Government, 
and dwelling on the anomalies of the proposed consti- 
tution. It is clearly impossible to produce a water-tight 
scheme which will function without some measure of 
goodwill amongst leading Indians, and unless the 
Conservatives can put forward an alternative proposal 
which would be acceptable by the group of moderate 
men and women, now in London, their criticism is of 
little more than academic interest. Nor can they pose 
as the special protectors of the peasants and others 
who are not directly represented at the Conference. 
Apart from the fact that there is strong evidence of 
nationalist feeling in the villages, the future of the ryot 
depends far more upon the Provincial Governments and 
the Indian Princes than upon the Central Administra- 
tion, and he certainly does not stand to gain either by 
the application of the ‘** strong hand ”’ or by the con- 
tinuation of the present uncertainty and turmoil. 

The Indian delegates may rest assured that the 
great bulk of the nation, as represented by the Labour, 
the Liberal, and a considerable section of the Conserva- 
tive Parties are prepared to see this business through. 
It is difficult to foretell the action of the House of Lords, 
but there is no serious doubt about the House of Com- 
mons accepting and implementing any settlement 
agreed upon by the bulk of the Indian delegation and 
the majority of the Parliamentary members. It will 
certainly help to lessen future difficulties if the assent 
of the British delegates from India can also be obtained, 
and this seems probable. On the other hand, the 
British can hardly be expected to look forward to the 
future with any great enthusiasm. It is possible to be 
a good friend to Indian Nationalism, and yet find, as 
Mr. Brailsford appears to have found, that Indian poli- 
ticians are polite but ineffectual. There is some force 
in the Conservative argument that the Cabinet system, 
on the English model, is unsuited to a country with 
no party system, and at present little tendency to 
divide except along religious or caste lines. It is almost 
certain that we shall have to watch the imposition of 
a heavy tariff which may injure the villagers without 
any corresponding advantage. We may see the further 
decay of a judicial and administrative system which has 
taken many years to establish. Some regrets are 
inevitable, but it is better to take a long view. The 
Nationalist movement has had a_ marvellously 
rejuvenating effect upon a country which seemed 
almost too dull and weary to continue the struggle for 
existence. Even xenophobia, however unpleasant its 
manifestations, may be the forerunner of a better form 
of patriotism. There is still time to divert this mental 
activity and this capacity for self-sacrifice into channels 
where they will be constructive instead of destructive. 
We believe that ten years hence it will be seen that 
Lord Reading has performed a great service, both to 
his own country and to India. 
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CAN INDIANS GOVERN INDIA? 


T a height of six thousand feet above the deserts of 

Southern Persia, in a steady and comfortable aero- 

plane, it is easy to review one’s impressions of a seven 
weeks’ stay in India, The abstract terms which politicians 
are discussing at the Round-Table have taken colour and 
shape. India’s demand for self-government means now for 
me a crowd dressed in homespun and white caps, which 
shouts its slogans behind a group of prisoners in hand- 
cuffs, whom the police are escorting to jail. Ministers I 
visualize as those polite but ineffectual persons whom I 
encountered hunting for jobs in the lobbies of a provincial 
capital. The ‘* depressed classes ”? stand, dark, meagre 
figures in patient humility on the edge of a seated crowd 
of villagers, until I beckon them to approach. Can I 
marshal these figures so that they shall take their parts 
in an orderly political debate on the issue of self-govern- 
ment ? 

The first impression that disengages itself is discon- 
certing. At a distance I had not realized how slight the 
preparation for self-government has been. The Provincial 
Councils enjoyed, under the Montagu reform scheme, much 
latitude in debate, but very little of the reality of power. 
Everyone knows that finance was a “ reserved ”’ subject 
under the firm grasp of an English bureaucrat. But it was 
rarely that the elected Indian Ministers of the ‘“* trans- 
ferred *’ subjects, even of education and agriculture, had the 
will, the capacity, or the prestige to assert themselves. 
They were fleeting figures who enjoyed but a brief tenure 
of office. Rarely was there behind them an organized party 
with a coherent programme. The vote of the elected 
members of the Council might upset them, but for their 
nomination to office they must look to the Governor’s 
favour. Inevitably these Indian Ministers became the 
spokesmen of the permanent bureaucracy, which in its turn 
grew skilled in the art of recruiting a majority in the elected 
Council by dispensing patronage. Jobs in these Indian 
provinces, posts and honours for a member, or his relatives 
or his clients, were as much the raw material of politics as 
they were in Walpole’s England. This was, indeed, inevit- 
able, since the loosely organized parties rarely had a clearly 
defined social programme, and neither at the elections nor 
afterwards in the Council, was there any clear-cut grouping 
on the basis of opinions or interests. 

The initial error of both the reform schemes, the group- 
ing of voters by religion in separate communal electorates, 
vitiated the whole experiment and prevented the formation 
of parties which would concern themselves with social and 
economic realities. Religion in these contests was nothing 
more than the flag under which rival sections of the upper 
and middle class fought for the distribution of posts and 
offices. Theology has no place in these contentions. The 
absorbing concern of each communal party is to secure for 
its own co-religionists as high a proportion as possible of 
jobs, large and small, ranging from ministerial portfolios 
down to the humblest appointments in the Customs, the 
Police, the Post Office, and the railways. Where entry is 
by examination, the struggle is transferred to the schools 
and colleges; and Moslems, who are in the mass rather 
poorer and much worse educated than Hindoos, will fight to 
secure the reservation of a fixed percentage of places, 
irrespective of merit, in every governmental training col- 
lege. Not only must there be a Moslem member in every 
Ministry : one-third of the students in a veterinary college 
must also look to Mecca for salvation. The acute and 
chronic unemployment in the educated class lends passion 
to these rivalries, which in their turn frustrate any normal 
and fruitful development of political thinking. 
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If to the small educated class Government means jobs, 
what does it mean to the villages? In its most beneficent 
incarnation it means water. I saw it at its best in the 
irrigation colonies of the Punjab, where the engineer has 
turned desert into garden, and in the villages tall men and 
stately bullocks reap rich harvests beside the canal. But 
the Punjab is a favoured province, for it breeds men and 
horses for the Army. Elsewhere one rarely met with 
Government in this beneficent shape. In the average 
village, Government means the land-tax and the police, 
and very little more. The main roads which it requires 
for its own purposes are fairly good, but the village roads 
are mere sand tracks, impassable in the rainy season. In 
the village school, which only the less impoverished children 
can afford to attend, a teacher, who receives a lower wage 
than the policeman, does for a small fee what he can, with- 
out pictures or apparatus, to teach sundry arts which have 
no relation whatever to village life. A few maps he will 
have, but those which I saw were so tattered and worn as 
to be unrecognizable. There may be a dispensary many 
miles away, hopelessly beyond the reach of a sick child 
stricken with fever. Government in the concrete means in 
these villages the police at the nearest ‘* thana”’ or 


station. 

To write temperately or credibly about the Indian 
police is not easy. Their British chiefs have struggled with 
very little success to modify the tradition which earlier 
conquerors left behind them. Wherever one goes, one hears 
the most sweeping charges of universal corruption levied 
against Indian police officers as well as men, and non- 
official Englishmen will confirm what Indians allege. In 
the villages one could not escape this subject, and every 
day from every class, landlords and moneylenders as well 
as peasants, I heard with wearisome detail, stories of bribery 
and blackmail. Of the brutality of these Indian policemen 
(including their officers) I had ample and painful evidence 
in the sight of wounds and bruises and even broken limbs, 
whenever I moved through the villages in the wake of 
detachments engaged in collecting the taxes. I could cite an 
experienced British official for the statement that torture to 
extract evidence occasionally persists. British officials are 
few and busy, and rightly or wrongly the peasants believe 
that it is useless to complain. A determined man may, at 
great expense, win a case against a police-officer who has 
wronged him, by carrying it to the higher courts which 
enjoy universal respect. But even then it does not follow 
than the guilty officer will be punished or dismissed. I had 
the curiosity to collect the legal records of cases of this kind, 
and some illuminating personal experiences came to me also 
in my wanderings. The British official tradition in India 
is one of high integrity and devotion to duty. But as I 
looked at it from the angle of the Indian peasant, it had a 
fault which al] but neutralized these virtues. It lives on 
prestige. This Government cannot shake off the age-long 
tradition of autocracy, that it is above the people. It dare 
not admit a fault, or rebuke a subordinate for excess of 
zeal. It exacts loyalty from these Indian officials, and it 
owes them loyalty in return. It will not dismiss a reliable 
police-officer, even when a judge has censured him in open 
court merely because he has ill-used peasants. This is 
what any student of human nature would expect, though 
the grossness of some of these cases startled me. The 
British official in India is doubly aloof; first, because in 
social life he mixes little with unofficial Indians, and 
secondly because in office hours he is surrounded by Indian 
subordinates who may have an interest in misleading him. 
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This handicap, always serious, makes good or even toler- 
able government impossible, so soon as the nationalist 
resistance attains the proportions of a mass movement. 
To-day the British official moves and works among a hostile 
people, and his Indian subordinates are subjected to a rigid 
social boycott. In these conditions, government becomes a 
sort of civil war. 

No sane man who has seen India during this year of 
turmoil supposes that the grant of responsible government 
can be delayed without irreparable damage, moral and 
economic, to its people and ourselves. But these rambling 
reflections have led in two contrary directions. On the one 
hand, the educated class which alone, under the present 
system, can influence policy, has had no sufficient pre- 
paration. It is absorbed in the struggle for jobs, and has 
allowed itself to be split by religious divisions. On the other 
hand, an attempt to perpetuate bureaucratic rule would 
offer no prospect of better government to the masses in the 
villages. We dare neither stand still nor go backwards, but 
the advance wili be perilous and unhappy unless the new 
constitution brings with it the reality with the forms of 
democracy. 


On one condition there ought to be no hesitation. Par- 
liamentary institutions cannot function on the basis of 
separate communal electorates. While these remain, no 
stable parties can be formed, nor can the electorate be 
trained to vote on the social and economic issues which 
clamour for constructive handling. If the Moslem Die-hards 
veto any voluntary settlement with the Hindoos, the British 
Government must be prepared to dictate. That way out of 
the impasse even the Moslems, in their hearts might wel- 
come. So much, in a talk which I had at Delhi, their ablest 
leader confessed. Back and forward we had argued, when 
at last he startled me by blurting out: ‘*‘ A Government 
should govern. You all believe in a single electorate. Why 
don’t you impose it? ”’ 

With this one change, the possibility of genuine demo- 
cratic government would begin for India. Parties would 
be driven to seek support for programmes, where to-day 
it suffices to appeal to religious prejudice. My second con- 
dition will seem more daring. I believe that in India we 
must do what has been done in Ceylon : we must base the 
Constitution on universal or at least on manhood fran- 
chise. At a distance when one recalls the daunting per- 
centage of illiteracy, such an advance may seem rash. As 
one learns to know these villages the difficulty tends to 
disappear. These peasants do not think, and would not 
vote as individuals. They suffer and think as a compact 
mass; and as a mass each village would vote. To ask 
whether we shall enfranchise the illiterate villager is to put 
the question in a misleading way. The true question is 
rather: ‘* Shall we enfranchise the village?’ If you 
answer ‘* No,’”’ you must face the alternative : you must 
then confer the franchise, and with it the ultimate control 
over government on the owner of the village. Your 
Councils will remain, what they are at present, a reflection 
of the will of the owner or zemindar class. 

That would be tolerable if the interests of owner and 
tenant were identical. In fact they are violently opposed, 
and the landlord will use his political power to perpetuate 
one of the worst systems of tenure which survive in the 
modern world. The devisers of Indian Constitutions have 
been sedulous in providing for the representation of 
minorities. Is it not time that we should provide also for 
the representation of the majority? At present the tenant 
masses of the villages have rarely a vote and never a repre- 
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sentative. So long as we retain a property qualification, 
there can be little hope of ending the present system of 
exploitation, nor will the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the rough and arbitrary police, be brought under popular 
control. 

These, to old students of India will appear eccentric 
and unhelpful conclusions. A year ago they would have 
been so. But in this last year a new India has wakened 
to action; first, the women and then the villages have 
entered politics. Congress, when it launched the policy of 
resisting taxes, thought only of starving the Government 
of India’s Exchequer. In effect, in those provinces which 
have a system of tenancy, it has raised the most funda- 
mental of social issues that can divide society in a country 
that lives by agriculture. This sudden swing of attention 
to the burdens that the peasant carries in rent and land- 
tax, came at a moment when the prices of his main crops 
had dropped to a half, or even to a third of last year’s 
figure. Fresh from the misery of these villages, I confess 
that the telegrams from London which tell of learned con- 
stitutional debates over the basis of Federation strike me 
as unreal. Indian thought is not busied with these things. 
It has been driven down to the naked facts of village life— 
the starvation and the usurious debts, the taxes, and the 
rent that goes to a landlord who performs no social function. 
These will be, or ought to be, the first problems that a 
self-governing India faces. If she postpones them, or if she 
solves them with a bias towards the landed class, she will 
be confronted before another harvest goes to the usurer’s 
granary, with agrarian revolt. If we draft the Constitution 
on the assumption that these peasants are still passive and 
negligible, we shall perpetuate injustice to-day, and lay the 
train for such an uprising of the villages as overtook Russia. 
The farsighted poli¢y is to arm these awakening peasants 
with a constitutional weapon. 

H. N. Bratisrorp. 


THE CATHOLIC CHALLENGE 


HE School Attendance Bill is about to reach the 

grave crisis in its career. Some of the wrecking 

amendments, dealing with the financial position of 
denominational schools, have been isolated from the 
remainder of the Bill, and Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
announced to the House of Commons that he is doing his 
utmost to find a solution to outstanding problems which 
shall be acceptable to all parties. He has summoned a 
conference of representatives of all interests concerned to 
meet him next week; he hopes by this means to avert the 
impending crisis and to report some progress when Parlia- 
ment meets again. But if the aim be the conciliation of 
Roman Catholic opinion, no one, probably not even Sir 
Charles, considers that he has very handsome chances of 
suecess. The Roman Catholics have made it clear that 
they are not prepared to accept any provisions for raising 
the school age, unless those provisions include a revision 
of the principle of the 1902 agreement in the form of 
proposals for permanent building grants for all Roman 
Catholic Schools. 

The mind of the public may appear to be apathetic 
to these seemingly extraneous issues raised by the School 
Attendance Bill; but behind the scenes temper runs high. 
We have hitherto been content to watch with detached 
admiration Sir Charles Trevelyan’s persistent efforts to 
raise the School Age. But on this issue of Catholic Schools, 
if Sir Charles’s policy is to refuse to make further con- 
cessions in regard to the older Catholic Schools and to 
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withstand the alterations of the permanent basis upon which 
grants are already given, we shall not hesitate to support 
him. This support is the less reluctantly given on account 
of the atmosphere of threats and evasions in which the 
present negotiations are being carried on. It should be 
borne in mind that Sir Charles Trevelyan last summer made 
generous proposals for the solution of the Catholic School 
problem. His proposals involved only a minor concession 
by the Roman Catholics in regard to the appointment of 
some of their teachers. They were rejected by the 
Catholics, who have preferred that the mind of the House 
of Commons should once again be tested in its relation to 
the Roman Catholic Church. They seem determined to 
prevent the raising of the school age to fifteen unless the 
demands of the Catholic Church with regard to its schools 
are conceded. 

In these circumstances it becomes a matter of urgency 
that the country should be informed of what is already 
being done for Roman Catholic Schools, and that the 
generous part played by the State in contributing towards 
these schools should be contrasted with the Catholic 
method of describing the present relations between State 
and Church. All schools, including Church Schools and 
Roman Catholic Schools, receive the same amount of money 
from the State—with this exception. The upkeep and 
repair of school buildings remain a charge upon the 
denominational Church controlling the school. This charge 
is the basis of the 1902 agreement. By that agreement the 
teaching of Roman Catholic children is paid for out of 
State funds, Catholic training colleges are subsidized by 
large Exchequer grants, and every penny of the salaries 
of Roman Catholic teachers in the schools is contributed by 
local authorities and Exchequer grants. The only obliga- 
tion which falls upon the Roman Catholic Church is to 
establish its right to claim this money by demonstrating 
its capacity to maintain its school buildings up to standard. 
Yet this form of State contribution to Roman Catholic 
Schools is constantly referred to by prominent Roman 
Catholics as ‘* penalization ’? and “‘ unfair treatment,’ as 
** robbery ”’ by the State of ‘* the pence of the Roman 
Catholic poor,” and as a denial ‘‘ of the rights of parents.” 

It is most distasteful to raise religious issues in educa- 
tional matters. But as the Roman Catholics have thrown 
down their challenge, it would be folly to ignore the chal- 
lenge by minimizing the difference between the Roman 
Catholic attitude on education and the attitude of the 
State. It is useless and even dangerous to ignore the fact 
that the Catholic ideal of the relations between the State 
and Education is quite other than that normally accepted in 
this country. This ideal has been laid down in clear terms 
in an Encyclical letter by the Pope. According to this 
letter the Roman Catholic Church believes itself to possess 
a * super-natural authority ’? in educational matters, 
transcending the claims both of the family and the State. 
The function of the State is limited to ‘* supplementing ” 
**the work of the family and the Church ” “ whenever 
this falls short of what is necessary, even by means of its 
own schools and institutions.”? Thus it will be seen that 
any arrangement in which the “ super-natural ”’ claims of 
the Church come into conflict with the interests of the State 
is bound to cause resentment and to give rise to ceaseless 
propaganda on the part of devout Catholics. Such propa- 
ganda should be resisted in this country. Our attitude to 
Roman Catholic Schools is liberal enough, particularly in 
view of the changing times and the continued resistance of 
the Roman Catholic community to changes which affect 
other sections of the population. 

In our view the issues involved by these extraneous 
matters which have been drawn into the net of the School 
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Attendance Bill should be solved by the State in the interest 
of the children rather than in the interest of the parents. 
The existence of Roman Catholic Schools, however well 
equipped they may be, is a constant menace to the 
efficiency of our educational service. If it were not for 
the fear of Roman Catholic propaganda, other denomina- 
tions would be much more inclined to consider the abolition 
of the system of “ dual control,’”? and that would be a 
general benefit. School text-books are left unrevised 
because local authorities are reluctant to stir up conflict 
with local Roman Catholic opinion. Moreover, as the cen- 
tury proceeds, the medieval tradition of Catholic com- 
munities is becoming an obvious menace to the progress of 
national life. Health services are held up in deference to 
their superstitious beliefs. Women and children are taught 
to put up with poverty and degradation. It is an unpleasant 
task to defend the State against the heroic propaganda of 
the Roman Catholic Church. But in educational questions 
we must consider first the interests of the children who are 
the eitizens of the future. It is not by devoting public 
money to the growth and maintenance of Roman Catholic 
Schools that we shall provide the best chance for the happi- 
ness and enlightenment of coming generations. That is 
the issue, and we hope that Sir Charles Trevelyan will take 
a firm stand upon it. 


THEOLOGY AND THE BUDGET 


The writer of a letter in the Times of January Ist 
condemns the taxation of the rich for the assistance of 
the poor, as a reversal of the Divine Law, ‘* To him 
that hath shall be given.” 


How helpful and consoling for 
A greatly bewildered Chancellor 
Is this irrefragable demonstration 
That the incidence of direct taxation 
Is fixed for ever by Law Divine! 
Yet I fear that the practical application 
May puzzle his brain, as it puzzles mine. 


The social services clearly go; 
But we mustn’t repudiate debts we owe 
To the folk who were rich enough to lend them 
From the wealth that Heaven was pleased to send them; 
And some provision must surely be 
For the soldiers and constables that defend them 
From poor and profligate folk like me. 


Yet it seems a bit of a problem for 

A greatly bewildered Chancellor 
From whom the money will be expected 
(Whose budget is even now projected 

In the bad old practical pagan way), 
To learn that the cash must be collected 

From those who haven’t the cash to pay. 


And he’ll find it difficult to define 
The point at which he should draw the line: 
If A has one pound, where B has twenty, 
We must take A’s mite to increase B’s plenty— 
That’s clear as daylight; but is it true 
If a man has a million in stock and rent, he 
Must give it up to the man with two? 


Well, these are practical problems for 
A greatly bewildered Chancellor. 
There’s another problem / find arresting— 
Will the ** Law Divine,”? do you think, stand testing, 
When ’tis thus applied, by the life and death 
(Though this is hardly a theme for jesting) 
Of the Carpenter of Nazareth? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE MOSLEY PROGRAMME 


Sir,—On December 20th you gave me the hospitality of 
your columns for an article on ‘‘ The Mosley Programme.” 
To this Mr. John Strachey has written a reply. His letter 
is full of interest, but, although not unduly compressed, it 
says very little in defence of the Mosley Programme. It 
consists almost entirely of a discussion of the general trade 
position of the country, to which I referred in my article, 
In the course of that discussion, Mr. Strachey attributes 
tome various opinions which I have not expressed, 
and to which I am in fact strongly opposed: for example, 
that the serious shrinkage in our exports is a factor which 
may be treated as non-existent; that our national effort 
should be concentrated on promoting a revival of our exports 
of cotton and coal ; that ‘‘ if only things were left alone the 
old prosperity in the old industries would return.’’ I do 
not propose, however, to follow Mr, Strachey along that 
line. He is doing me too much honour. He seeks to divert 
the argument into a discussion of the policy which I myself 
favour. Let us argue that at the proper time; this dis- 
cussion is about the Mosley Programme. And as to that, 
Mr. Strachey writes, ‘‘ I have left myself no space to discuss 
the objections he raises to the particular proposals for 
national planning which we have made. Suffice it to say 
that the ‘Commodity Boards’ which he so derides are 
analogous to the Licensing Committee under the Dyestuffs 
Act.’ But it will not suffice at all! 

As to the Dyestuffs Act, its effects were admittedly very 
burdensome to the manufacturers who are the purchasers 
of dyes. It was adopted for the assistance of an industry 
which advanced special claims, and it was enacted by Par- 
liament for the very reason that that industry could not be 
regarded as typical of the rest. Its renewal is strenuously 
opposed by great manufacturing interests which feel them- 
selves to be prejudicially affected. Now Mr. Strachey would 
apply similar legislation to all our industries, large and 
small, producing tens of thousands of different articles, 
whenever they are subject to competition from abroad. To 
the criticism of this general proposal he offers no answer, 
except to quote the limited, and not very happy, analogy of 
the Dyestuffs Act. 

But in my examination of the Mosley Programme the 
proposal for Commodity Boards was only one item among 
several. I set out also a number of disadvantages in relation 
to:— 
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(a) the ‘‘ private costing process,’’ which is to pre- 
vent a protective tariff fostering inefficiency and exces- 
Sive prices ; 

(b) the Import Boards ; 

(c) the allocation of production to the various parts 
of the Empire by an Economic Secretariat ; 

(d) the pooling of Empire gold reserves, in order to 
promote a solution of the gold standard problem. 


I submitted reasons why all these heads of the Pro- 
gramme—and they comprise a very large and an essential 
part of it—should be regarded as impracticable or injurious. 
Mr. Strachey offers not a word in reply. I am quite content 
to leave the matter there.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 

January 5th, 1931. 


THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 

Sir,—Will you permit a Liberal, who differs with you 
completely on the question of the Trades Disputes Bill, to 
put into as few lines as possible his attitude on this matter? 
(1) Under the ‘“contracting-in’’ clause hundreds of 
thousands of people do not pay for Socialist politics who 
would do so rather than disclose their political leanings to 
a powerful Trade-Union official. The principles underlying 
the secrecy of the Ballot are involved here. I am resolutely 
opposed to the return to the ‘“‘ contracting-out *’ conditions. 
(2) The clauses in the present Act forbidding a General 
Strike may be futile if a deep feeling drove an angry people 
to such action. It is, however, in my view, a grave error 
to pass a law to make smooth the way to semi-political 
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strikes. This is a gesture to please the hard-shell Socialist 
official of Trade Unionism. He is—to my mind—the worst 
enemy the Trade Unions have, and I see no occasion for 
Liberals to kow-tow to him. Even Liberals who thought the 
old Act entirely unnecessary (I did not), may well hold 
that its reversal is wrong. For my part, I would have the 
Liberals tell the present Government that to push forward 
with this Bill is to commit suicide. If they choose then to do 
so, that is their afair.—Yours, &c., . 
RONALD F, WALKER. 
Fir Cottage, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 
January 4th, 1931. 


Sirn,—Far be it from me to curb the melodramatic 
imagination of Mr. A. P. Laurie. In future, however, he 
should devote it to legitimate fiction and not, as he does in 
his letter published to-day, to drafting imaginary provisions 
of tyrannical legislation and ascribing them to the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Acts, 1927. 

The powers which Mr. Laurie states that the Attorney- 
General possesses under that Act exist solely in the imagina- 
iion of Mr. Laurie. The Attorney-General does not possess 
any such powers under the Act or at all, nor is there a 
single word in the Act to account for Mr. Laurie’s grotesque 
misconceptions on the point. 

If a Conservative had written to tell you that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909 contained a provision for the com- 
pulsory slaughter of all blue-eyed babies, your suspicions 
would, I think, have been aroused. When Mr. Laurie in- 
vents equally fantastic provisions and says that they are 
contained in the 1927 Act, you publish the letter without 
comment, in confidence, I suppose, that a former Liberal 
candidate would not lead your readers astray! But Trade 
Union law is a serious subject, and the publication of the 
letter was not a kindness even to Mr. Laurie.—Yours, &c., 

Henry G. StRAUSS. 

Temple. 

January 3rd, 1931, 


ORDER IN SPAIN 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would allow me to remove 
any unfortunate impression which may possibly have been 
created by a note in your issue of December 27th, on the 
recent Spanish disturbances. 

It is hardly just to associate any uncertainty with 
General Berenguer’s intention to summon Cortes. The 
elections were fixed more than a month ago—Congress, 
March ist, and the Senate, March 15th. The country being 
quiet again, General Berenguer has stated that he stands 
by this promise. 

You state that after the Jaca rising ‘‘ several persons 
were shot by drum-head court-martial.’’ In fact, only two 
ring-leaders were executed. They had been guilty of the 
murder of loyalist soldiers, and Captain Galan, one of the 
executed men, had proclaimed, ‘‘I bid the inhabitants of 
Jaca note that all persons who speak or write or take up 
arms against the new-born Republic will be shot without 
rial.” Captain Galan himself was at least awarded a trial 
hy his peers, 

Regarding the precautionary imprisonmenis, did not the 
emergency measures adopted in Britain during the great 
General Strike of 1926 result in the imprisonment of many 
lundreds? Are not some still in prison? 

Doubtless that punishment was just. Certainly, most of 
us in Spain at that time were glad to see this victory of law 
and order in Britain. I am sure that old Spaniards would 
like to feel that the British Press had similar sentiments 
where Spain is concerned.—yYours, &c., 

TOMAS BALDASANO. 

26, Pembridge Crescent, W.11. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Sir,—-Your correspondent, W. F, Cornish, puts to me two 
points ; may I reply? 

(1) Mr. Cornish suggests that under Proportional Repre- 
sentation ‘‘ we shall find ourselves obliged to vote for a party 
ticket irrespective of individuals,”’ 
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This is not the case. The elector votes for candidates as 
individuals. He may express his choices, 1, 2, 3, 4, and so 
on, along party or non-party lines just as he wishes. No 
one interested in politics should now be in any doubt as 
to the method of voting proposed under the proportional 
system. A note to the P.R. offices from any of your readers 
will supply them with explanatory leaflets. 

(2) Mr. Cornish suggests that under Proportional Repre- 
sentation ‘‘ it would be very rare indeed that any one (of 
the parties) could secure sufficient representation to be in- 
dependent of the other two.’ This parliamentary situation 
will occur only, if in the country also, an absolute majority 
of the voters support one party. If there is no such 
majority, Proportional Representation will not falsify the 
facts ; it will not provide a Parliament which misrepresents 
the nation. 

Mr. Cornish adds: ‘‘ P.R. is undoubtedly ethically cor- 
rect, but I doubt if it would make for good government in 
this country.’’ The world, it seems, is based on wrong prin- 
ciples ; in order to get good government we must base it 
upon something that is ethically incorrect. Let me com- 
mend to Mr. Cornish the view of a Liberal statesman: ‘“ I 
do not believe that the cause of good government is bound up 
with the maintenance of a distorted representation, or that 
British statesmanship would be unable to cope with the 
problems which a better system might bring in its train.’’ 
This view is a reasonable one. There need be no stagnation 
in legislation. A rational reorganization of parliamentary 
procedure would enable our Parliament to examine and to 
deal with the problems announced in the King’s Speech. 
One improvement, the adoption of a just system of represen- 
tation, will hurry up the adoption of a second improvement 
(long overdue), the reorganization of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Mr. Ramsay Muir's book ‘‘ How Britain is 
Governed,’’ should be read by all who are desirous of making 
Parliament more competent to fulfil its work. But to with- 
stand justice, or to hesitate to accept it for fear of conse- 
quences, is an attitude which must prevent the upward 
progress of mankind.—-Yours, &c., 

JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. 

82, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

December 30th, 1930. 


JOHN BRIGHT 


Srr,—That Mr. F. E. Pollard really thinks that I am 
ignorant of the facts about John Bright which he so kindly 
recapitulates proves that he overestimates even my ignor- 
ance. That he read my review as belittling Bright proves 
another fact of which as an ancient hack reviewer I am 
also not ignorant—that a reviewer can never with safety 
afford to write ironically.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

Monk’s House, Rodmell, nr. Lewes, Sussex. 

January 5th, 1931. 


THE SMALLHOLDER AND HIS HEN 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. G. T. Garrait, I would say that 
it would not be possible to keep more than five hundred 
laying hens in health on three acres of ground, due allow- 
ance being made for rearing the replacements, and then care 
and skill, hardly to be expected from novices, would be 
necessary. Intensivism, or total confinement, never has and 
never will, I think, prove successful for large operations in 
this climate. I write as one of the veterans of the industry 
who controls one of the largest concerns in the country for 
the production of table eggs and table poultry. 

It would be interesting to know how Mr. Popplewell 
arrives at his estimate that there are about 600,000 small 
poultry keepers in the country. I know of no statistics that 
would support this assertion ; the sales-manager of one of 
the largest and best-known firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of poultry foods, tells me that private poultry 
keepers are a decreasing number, this interest being sup- 
planted by the attractions of the small and cheap car. I fail 
altogether to see that the smallholder will stand any chance 
in the branches of day-old chickens, stock birds, sittings, 
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&c., when the country is full and overdone with pedigree 
breeders, who by their advertising and by maintaining their 
reputations in the competitive laying competitions of which 
there are now so many, will attract all this trade! It is 
ten years ago now since I gave up all these branches owing 
to increasing competition and confined myself entirely to the 
production of table produce. I have made much more 
money thereby, with far less trouble and worry. The pros- 
pective smallholders will have to do the same, but as I am 
informed they will be formed in groups and practically 
compelled to market their produce under the terms of the 
new Marketing Bill, I would not give much for their chances 
of success. 

After the war, by the request of the Herts County 
Council, I took numbers of ex-Service men here, free of all 
charge for terms of tuition on these farms, and although 
these farms were paying well then, and we tried to teach 
them all we knew then, we have learnt a good deal since, 
and I was willing to keep in touch with them afterwards, 
only one of all the number has made good, as far as I know. 
No, sir, it is not an easy business, although quite profitable 
so far for those who have really learnt it. It is, I regret 
to say, often a case of the blind leading the blind in refer- 
ence to the professional instructors, which is perhaps what 
might be expected, as the latter learn their business mainly 
at the Institutes, which are never run to pay a profit.— 
Yours, &c., T. W. Toovey. 

King’s Langley, Herts. 


MOND: 
AN APPRECIATION* 


By MAJOR H. L. NATHAN, M.P. 


ORD MELCHETT touched life at many points. 

Others, no doubt, can speak with more precise; know- 

ledge of any single aspect of his diverse interests and 
activities. But I, who, for a decade, enjoyed in, great 
measure his constant confidence, friendship, and goodwill, 
am perhaps in an exceptional position to testify in some 
degree to all. 

Notoriously, and inevitably, it is a task of singular 
difficulty, so nearly after death and for one who knew 
him well, accurately to appraise any man, to weigh nicely in 
the balance the cold criteria of character and achievement, 
and to form a just estimate of his place among those of 
his time and generation. That task I do not attempt: I 
only speak of Lord Melchett as I knew him. 

As to those intimate qualities which a man seldom 
fully reveals even to those closest to him—and in Lord 
Melchett they were both admirable and attractive—seem- 
liness demands a decent reticence. But I will say that I 
never knew a man who had a profounder sense of family 
affection, nor one round whom there gathered a greater 
host of devoted friends. He did not give friendship and 
confidence easily. But when he gave, he gave whole- 
heartedly. And he attracted to himself a reciprocal friend- 
ship and confidence equally wholehearted and enduring. 
Expecting loyalty from his friends, he showed it towards 
them, and received it from them to the full. The loyalty 
of friends is a pretty good yardstick by which to measure 
the true stature of a man. 

His generosity was unbounded, princely, on a scale 
commensurate with the essential bigness of the man—and 
they were by no means public gifts alone, known to the 
world, His private benefactions, known for the most part 
to none save himself and the recipient, placed him almost 
in a class of his own. He prized wealth, not to hoard, but 
to advance great causes and to help a friend. The some- 
times brusque and forbidding manner was but a protective 





*The substance of a speech made by Major Nathan at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, on January 5th, at a Zionist Meeting in honour of the memory of 
the late Lord Melchett. 
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mask to disguise what was the gentlest of hearts. It has 
been said by way of disparagement that he was a 
materialist: he was, in truth, a man of lofty ideals; for 
him to hold an ideal was to crystallize it into an idea; 
his next task to translate the idea into fact : there lay his 
secret. He was a realist who knew how to relate ideals to 
the plane of the humdrum business of everyday life. 

He had an extraordinary virility of mind, coupled—an 
unusual conjunction—with a delicacy and_ sensitiveness 
almost feminine. He was strong in opinion, but when he 
felt himself mistaken, did not shrink from making it 
known : he might be for years a leading exponent of Free 
Trade and become a foremost protagonist of Protection, he 
might forsake the Liberals and join the Tories, but un- 
worthy motives were never imputed; the sincerity of the 
change was nowhere questioned. For all who knew him, 
knew also that sincerity was the keynote of his being. 

The range of his interests and his knowledge was 
astounding ; he was not merely a discerning patron of Art : 
of painting and music in particular he had an instructed 
understanding and a scholarly appreciation equalled by few. 
In Science—and he was a Fellow of the Royal Society (I 
think the honour he valued most)—his fame will rest not 
so much perhaps on any personal contribution to discovery 
or invention as upon the fact that he was almost the first 
in point of time, and unchallengeably the first in point of 
practice in this country, to realize the bearing of science 
upon industry, and to secure due recognition of the place of 
scientific research in the solution of some of the complex 
industrial problems by which we are faced. 

His knowledge and his information were encyclopedic : 
to know where to find what one wants is sufficiently diffi- 
cult, but a relatively common accomplishment. Lord 
Melchett had a rarer quality: from the recesses of a 
memory that was a vast storehouse of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and from what was, above all, a disciplined and 
tidy mind he seemed to be able, almost at will, to call up 
the relevant data or the apposite phrase for the information 
of others or upon which he might found his own judgment. 
In no other man have I ever observed that enviable faculty 
in so eminent a degree; he had a global mind. 

Of his Parliamentary career I can say but little. 
Although it was at his immediate instance that I first 
contested a seat in Parliament, yet by a curious irony he 
had already left the House of Commons when I entered it. 
He was already a Minister of the Crown and a member 
of the Cabinet when I first knew him. As First Commis- 
sioner for Works, he had had, during the later years of the 
War, a task of peculiar difficulty which he carried through 
with such success that he was promoted to the Ministry 
of Health, where he left his mark as an administrator of 
first-rate ability. But he was more than a mere Depart- 
mental Chief: his constructive mind was brought to bear 
upon the anxious problems of the time, and history may 
well record that had proposals put forward by him been 
adopted at the time many of our present discontents would 
be well on the way to solution. He had a superlative faith 
in the destiny of Britain and the Empire. 

Lord Melchett was quick to see that British industry 
would need radical reorganization if it was to survive the 
changed conditions created by the War. No sooner had 
he ceased to be Minister of Health on the fall of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government than he set himself to the prime task 
of rationalization. For Lord Melchett, rationalization was 
not just a word on the lips : it was an end to be achieved. 
One great branch of the coal industry and all that vast 
complex centred in Imperial Chemica] Industries show how 
much he effected in so short a time—bold and far-sighted 
conceptions of industria] organization, carefully constructed 
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to withstand the strains and stresses of the post-war world. 
It is no exaggerated claim for Lord Melchett that in his 
last years he was in the public reputation of this country 
and the world the leading figure in British industry. 

But in my judgment, when the long retrospect comes 
to be made, it will appear that Lord Melchett’s most 
enduring title to fame rests upon this: He was among the 
earliest to perceive that during the past decade or so and 
by almost imperceptible stages the content of our politics 
has changed, that we are no longer concerned so much with 
the old problems of humanity, liberty and justice, though 
those problems have not been wholly solved, nor have they 
disappeared. To-day our chief preoccupation is with 
economic problems and with changes in the structure of 
industry and, indeed, of society. To see the problem was, 
for Lord Melchett, to seek the soluticn. He felt that the 
basis of all sound building of a stable society in the changed 
conditions must be in a changed relationship among those 
engaged in industry. He set himself at once to the creation 
of that changed relationship—which he once defined to 
me as ** the League of Nations’ spirit in industry.”? The 
instrument had to be created: it is well known as the 
Mond-Turner Conference. Considerable results have 
already emerged, the presage of more important and endur- 
ing results still to come. 

It is a striking tribute to this thorough-going capitalist 
—who made his most memorable speech in the House of 
Commons when opposing Mr. Philip Snowden’s motion on 
Socialism only two or three years earlier—that the Trade- 
Union leaders who entered upon this Conference with some 
trepidation and suspicion soon recognized, and made it 
clear that they recognized, the ability, the far-sightedness, 
the courage, and the sincerity of the man, The Mond- 
Turner Conference and the spirit which it engendered may 
well mark the opening of a new epoch in our national life. 
To Lord Melchett’s vision, efforts, persistence, and skill 
the changed spirit will have been due: that, in my belief, 
will be his lasting monument. 

But despite so many and various preoccupations, 
enough, one would have thought, to test the strength of a 
superman, a constant and absorbing passion was for the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. There was no aspect 
of the problem in which he did not take an abiding interest. 
He believed, I think, that the firmest hope of the future 
lies not in words, phrases, and formule, but in solid con- 
structive work such as that to which he set his own hand 
in Palestine, and that the Jewish National Home must 
inevitably rest not so much upon a political as upon a 
sound economic foundation. 

The first time I met him, he had called me to him 
to discuss the creation of the Palestine Foundation Fund : 
the last time I ever saw him, lying on the bed of sickness 
bravely borne, shortly before the last fatal phase, the 
Jewish National Home was much in his mind. For all 
that concerned the upbuilding of that National Home he 
had to the end an infinite solicitude. 

That large liberality and comprehension, that influence 
upon the minds and hearts of countless numbers who knew 
little of him save his name, that unqualified return to the 
heart of Israel—these are the marks of no ordinary man. 
Nor was this an ordinary man. In public affairs a prophet, 
in industry an architect, in Palestine a Lover of his People. 
In fair weather and in foul, in every variety of place and 
circumstance, he rode the waves with a clear vision, an 
unresting energy, an indomitable courage, a rare skill and 
a buoyant spirit. Thus he rode the waves, and now is 
come to harbour and to rest. 

There let us leave him; but we who knew him shall 
not forget. 


POEMS OF THE TOWN 


JURA IN ISLINGTON: THEOREM IN 
COUNTERPOINT 


SING in my heart, you pointed pines, 
And trace your geometric lines, 
While blobs of oil and air explode 
Thundering down the Euston Road. 


Tumultuous lorries shatter sense 
To glittering iron grit, but thence 
I reconstruct a world of snow, 
And Neuchatel a mile below: 


At dusk I’ll see the Vaulion 
Across the roofs of Islington 
And snaggle-tooth Jurassic peaks 
Shall be my Clerkenwell antiques. 


On Mont Aubert or Ludgate Hill 
Behold the world of mental skill, 
Staggering on the brink of day, 
In sheer escarpment fall away, 


Till Time has burst the wet ravine, 
And alleys through the gap are green, 
Or crocus-blue and cherry-white 
Glass and rigid vulcanite. 
* * + 
When shattering iron pistons knock. 
And water leaps from rock to rock, 
The Sommet de la Neige completes 
The roar and crash of London streets ! 
Micuaei Roserts. 


SEAPORT SALOON 


LIKE a rich blossom blown upon a grave 
Of reeking bones unburied, Barbara 
Blows her bright draperies : O pirouetting 
Amid the dazzled drunken seamen, doomed,— 
Doomed by the loveliness which heaves this hour, 
While soft she dances, up to heaven’s gate,— 
Doomed to be dashed down by this loveliness 
To hideous labour; that cerulean shaw] 
Which now she wears so queenly, stained and torn, 
Its only gown, must wrap her infant round, 
And who may say then what dark seas enfold 
The mongrel sire of Barbara’s ebon babe? 

EpitH ANNE ROBERTSON. 


CITY 


Bur that far long-forgotten land 

Is but a dream whereon we dwell, 

A rustic thought that will survive; 

And though we give our agéd hand 

To ring the city’s iron bell, 

A tiny part of mind we give 

To that dear myth, the long-forgotten land. 


We are but tired pulses, we, 

In something greater than we know, 
And through our veins an alien heart, 
A mighty heart we cannot see, 
Measures out in rhythmic flow 

Its blood to every living part : 

And yet a tiny part of mind is free. 


*Tis that free mind for ever true 

Which is the fount of all our tears, 

The whiles we ring the iron bell. 

Above the dome, about the blue, 

With other ears than city ears 

We hear the notes that sound farewell, 

Farewell to something that we never knew. 
RomILity JOHN. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA—SABBATICAL YEARS FOR 


CATEGORY—SOME 


HE death last the Princess Royal 
reminded the older generation of the dismay expressed 

by Queen Victoria when she first heard of her grand- 
daughter’s wish to marry the Earl of Fife. Nowadays such 
Royal families, seems curiously 
people realize, I wonder, that 
thirty years since the death of 
Nearly all persons in positions of authority, 
of the still comparatively youthful war 
born in Victoria’s reign, yet a gulf more 
ides divides the Bright Young 
> days in which such restrictions as 
he — itual lot of women and even 
of men. One of my first definite memories is of sitting in 
en listening to an old cook, leng since 


Sunday of 


perturbation, even among 
out of date. How many 
January 22nd marks only 
the old Queen? 
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like a century than three dec: 
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were 
were 


a dim, warm kitchen lis 
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lead, read aloud from the evening paper to a fellow servant 
the news of the Queen’s }: il I can still hear her 
repeating in sepulchral tones : e Queen is now asleep.”’ 
Much more than a reign passe y with Victoria; her 
death marked the end of an ep: tich, for ail its effulgent 
prosperity, had - its stranglehold upes many liberal 
movements and nc on he progress of her own sex. 
it is true that the clinging-vine ideal “ot middle-class Vic- 














torian womanhood tuced, “\ the nineteenth-century 
woman’s movement, its own reaction, but the rapid 
advance of that movement to political triumph under 


Edward VII. and George V. remained impossible so long 
as the Victorian tradition of female subservience was 
imposed from above upon society. 


* ” * 


Political triumph, however. is something very different 
from individual persuasion. A journalist colleague asked 
me the other day if I had any suggestion to make for 
balancing the Budget. He himself was in favour of cutting 
Civil Service salaries. I replied that the Budget would be 


s 
assisted and Equal Pay achieved simultaneously, if the 








salaries cf men Civil Servants and teachers were reduced 
to the level of those paid to women for the same or 








equivalent work. His response was automatic; this ex- 
pedient, he said, would not benefit the Budget at all, 
because men’s and women’s work was never equal. Plus 
ca change... 
* * + 
The National Union of Women Teachers probably 


thought themselves unusually bold when they passed, on 
the final day of their Annual Conference last week, a reso- 


lution asking for leave of absence with pay up to six 
months after ten years’ service. But so moderate and 


reasonable is such a demand, that it has already been more 
than met in the United States by their system of sabbatical 
years for Universi ty teachers. In these days of rapidly 
supplanted psychological and medical conclusions, it is 
:beolutely essential for the protection of all who are taught 
1s students, attended as patients, or merely argued with 
as members of the general public, th at teachers, doctors, 
turses, and hould be periodically 


scientifie workers  s] 


etoasen not only for rest but for * refresher courses.’ 
Should the teachers’ resolution, however, ke taken seriously, 
n outcry is sure to os raised that the country could not 


afford such leave, just as it is said to be unable 
the employment of hig hls Vv qu alified marr 
mee or twice in forty y 

few months’ leave for th: 
be undoubted as 


to afford 
ried women because 
ars of work they might require a 
production of children who would 
sets to an increasinely dysgenie population. 


* x * 
A comparison of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Ministry of Pensions estimates for 1980 (a total of £164 





wiitiinne 


excluding the half-million spent on Civil Avi iation) 
with those for Education and the Ministry of Health (£55 
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NOTEBOOK 


VERA BRITTAIN. 
TEACHERS—MECHANICAL MUSiC— 


WOMEN AS A 


FUTURE EVENTS 

millions and £19 millions respectively) provides a signifi- 
cant comment on the varicus innovations that we cannot 
afford. Has anyone ever tried to reckon what we could do 
with the money saved by real and lasting disarmament? 
Too obstinately unimaginative to be effectually frightened 
by scientific horrors such as those predicted by Professor 
Gilbert Murray in his recent address at Glasgow, we have 
also become a little bored by academic appeals to our inter- 
national idealism. But if the Women’s ete ere 
League could persuade one of the speakers supporting their 
Disarmament Declaration at the Quecn’s Hail mass meeting 
on February 9th to give some i nial ‘of reforms 
that could be financed by itary expenditure, 
i suspect that much alten for the cause 
would be aroused. 





genuine 


* * * 


A London evening paper devoted a column last week 
to discussing the favourable influence of preg. and 
gramophones upon the demand for other kinds cf music. 
The writer might have strengthened his case by referring to 
the part played by mechanical music in developing musical 
appreciation in children, A generation ago the small chil. 
depended even for his nursery rhymes upon the skill an: 
benevolence of some adult member of the family. To- me 
I know quite a number of boys girls under five who 
listen enraptured to the nursery-rhyme records given tfiem 
for Christmas, while both gramophone and wireless teach 
even quite tiny children to recognize classical pieces which 
in the past remained outside their ey until the com- 
paratively mature concert-going age. A few evenings ago, 
attracted by a vaguely familiar tune on the pre, 


and 


my husband put his head round the nursery door. 
** Hailo,”? he remarked, ‘‘ playing ‘ The Blue Danube ’? ” 


** No, it isn’t, Daddy! *? indignantly contradicted my son, 
aged three. And he was quite right; it wasn’t. It was 
the Paderewski Minuet. 


* * * 


Another daily paper began its news of the New Year 


Honours with the following words: “‘ Science, the Arts, 
Women, Business, Politics, and Trade Unionism are 2!] 


represented.’? But surely Women a od “Sei ‘ience, or Women 
and Politics, are not mutually exclusive ? To adapt the 
title of a well- known play, this type of gro up ing certainly 
seems ** The Way Not to Treat a Woman. 


* * * 


Since the majority of us are neither Jasons nor 
Johnsons, we cannot hope to attend the All-Asian Congress 
of Women which meets this month at Lahore at the same 
time as the All-Indian Women’s Conference, 
but news of these gatherings will have unusual! interest at 


=f : 
Educational 


Among more cis functions, th re 
16, Kensington Court, on Janus rv iY: 
attractive to women fortunate enough 
Women’s Engineering Society or os Electrica] Association 
for Women. These two groups a he ‘Bveliest of 
professional women’s organizations, ee the C.B.E, recently 
awarded to their Secretary and Director, Miss Careline 
Taslett, testified to a national recognition of their growing 
importance. 
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* * * 


On January 12th, the Ronar Law Cx allege 4 at Ashridze, 
Herts, opens with a tual: e-weeks’ rse in §¢ — ip? 









for young students cf both sexes. onda y's Press coil- 
tained an exclusively male list of di istin rsuished lecturers. 


If complete, it seems to indicate a Conser\ relive belief that 
eminent women have nothing to teach their juniors on this 
comprehensive topic. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Ballet, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
HE English enthusiasm for Ballet is one of our most 
i surprising and amiable characteristics, and the season 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, is drawing ex- 
cited and delighted audiences. Indeed, one would go 
twenty times as far to see Karsavina again in ** Carnaval,” 
** Les Sylphides,”? and ‘‘ Le Spectre de la Rose.”? How 
perfect a dancer she is, at once so faultless in her accuracy 
and so personal in temperament! My one regret was that 
she did not perform ihe shawl dance from ‘* The Three- 
Cornered Hat *’; it lasted only two minutes, but I remember 
it as one cf her most marv ell ous achievements. Woizikow- 
sky did give us the Miller’s dance, and brought down the 
house with it. He has never danced better. The corps 
de ballet, though small, was accomplished, and Mr. Harold 
Turner, in ** Le Spectre de la Rose,’? made the bravest 
show. Mr. Frederick Ashton also danced extremely well 
and in the grand manner, and his choreography for Peter 
Warlock’s ‘* Capriol Suite’? was most exhilarating. 
Challenging no comparisons, it was in some ways the most 
entirely successful ballet of the ev ening. ‘* A Florentine 
Picture,’? on the other hand, seemed to. me conceived on a 
wrong principle, and to show just that tendency to ‘** arti- 
ness ’? which is a menace to the future of Ballet in this 
country. The evening showed that we have in England 
the material for a magnificent Ballet in the future, brilliant 
young: dancers, a genuine choreographer, and, by a for- 
tunate hazard, living here in London, two of the greatest 
dancers of our time to show the way, Karsavina and 
Lopokova. Every good wish must go to the Camargo 
Society and to the new Ballet Club in the Ladbroke Road. 


The Habima Players, in the Phoenix Theatre. 

The Habima (i.e., The Stage) deserves exceptional, 
attention because of its chequered history, its outstanding 
artistic accomplishments, and its human qualities. It is 
the name chosen by a group of Jewish actors who, in 1917, 
sponsored by the famous Stanislawsky, started performing 
Hebrew plays in Moscow in spite of tremendous difficulties. 
After a triumphant tour through Europe and the United 
States they became, a few years ago, the recognized Jewish 
national theatre of Palestine. Anski? s Dybuk,” 
fascinating mystical play taken from the life of Eastern 
Jewry, is certainly their masterpiece, thanks mainly to 
Wachtangow’s exemplary .production. The acting of these 
players is so convincing that, even without understanding 
Hebrew, one can not only easily follow the plot, but be 
entirely engrossed by the unfamiliar and somewhat exotic 
atmosphere. The style of this production is a unique mix- 
ture of Slavic realism, German expressionism, Jewish 
agility, Oriental gestures, genuine musicality, and primitive 
beating dance-rhythms. Particularly subtle are the settings 
and lighting effects, which remind one of Rembrandt. 
These various features are welded together by the vital 
dramatic capacity of the players, who do not so much act 
as live before us their own personal problems in the 
‘* Dybuk.’? Here every part is of equal importance; even 
the chief characters do not appear as “ stars,’? but sub- 
merge their individualities so as to unify the whole pro- 
duction into one complete work of dramatic art. 


“No. 17,” The Royaity. 

An old-year fog as large as life pours into the theatre; 
it is really not surprising that there are early misunder- 
standings between the young detective (Mr. Anthony 
Ireland) and Ben of the Merchant Service (Mr. Leon M. 
Lion) who emerges from No. 17 with the embarrassing 
information that there is a corpse upstairs. Further investi- 
gations increase the ingenious muddle, and Ben brightens 
the situation with a flow of cheerful and no doubt maritime 
expressions about it. And at the end he triumphs; in the 
brilliant light of the cellar (whence the crooks have been 
transferring their acquisitions and themselves to an un- 
known Continental destination) his spotless purity of life 
is emphasized by the discovery of the actual malefactors. 
Every parent with a schoolboy son will win unusual 
approval by taking him Me ‘“‘ The Royalty ’?; and Mr. Lion 
will be one of the holi day memories. 
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‘A Christmas Caroi’’ and ‘“‘ A Pantomime Rehearsal,’ People’s 

Theatre. 

The ‘* Christmas Carol ”’ as written may be excellent 
Dickens, but in this form it becomes rather too wholesome 
to be true. Without the commentary of his creator 
Serooge’s sudden conversion to benignity savours too much 
of the transformation scene and all its associations to be 
swallowed whole as a morality. One longs all the time 
for either more sugar or less earnestness. The Pecple’s 
Theatre production is notable chiefly for the acting of Mr. 
Andrew Leigh as Bob Cratchit, a performance of much 
tenderness and charm, Mr, Robert Farquharson and Mr. 
Wilfred Fletcher, as Scrooge and Marley, go all out for the 
grand manner, and are effective in their way, which very 
probably was the only way. Cecil Clay’s ‘* Pantomime 
Rehearsal *? is a gibe at the amateur theatricals of the 
nineties, and is as tedious now as it must have been 
uproarious then. It is tco much like burlesque to be good 
satire, and tvo little like satire to be interesting as history. 


™ Canaries Sometimes Sing,’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 


The chief trouble about this film (adapted from Mr. 
lrederick Lonsdale’s play of the same name) is that it 
never decides whether it is going to be farce, cottage- 
drawing-room comedy or philosophical drama. The story 
of the two ill-assorted couples might have been dealt with 
adequately in any of these manners, but not in all three. 
Talkies at the best of times are a mixture, with voices in 
the round and figures in the flat; but two mediums and 
three treatments at the same time produce a muddling 
hybrid indeed. However, if we settle down to forgive and 
forget, there is a good deal of enjoyment to be derived 
from watching Mr. Tom Wall’s facial expressions, very 
varied if limited in range, and by listening to the strange 
noises that come from Mr. Athole Stewart when he is suffer- 
ing from mental tortures, and by trying to account for the 
— charm which Miss Yvonne Arnaud radiates with 

he help of her expressions both facial and vocal. Miss 

Cathionn Nesbitt is almost too good as a highbrow wife to 
be funny. If the acting were not as good as it is, this 
would be a very dull entertainment. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 10th.— 
Robert Mayer, Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
British Women’s Sympheny Orchestra, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 3. 
The Students of Avery Hill College and Children of 
St. Leonard’s Nursery School, in Scenes from The 
Chester Nativity play, at the School of Economics, 3 
(January 10th and 11th). 
**The Magic Flute,’”’ at the Old Vic, 2.30. 
Sunday, January 11th.— 
Mr. Ernest Thurtle, on ‘* The Problem of Com- 
promise,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Film Scciety’s film, ‘‘ Man With the Movie Camera,’ 
Tivoli, 2.30. 
** John Brown’s Body,’? at the Phoenix. 
Monday, January 12th.— 
** The Rising Generation,”? at the Embassy. 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, on ‘** The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment,’’ the Wireless, 9.20. 
Wednesday, January 14th.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Cookery and Hotel Equipment Exhibition, Olympia. 
** Colonel Satan,”? by Mr. Booth Tarkington, at the 
Haymarket. 
Mr. Dennis Robertson, on ‘* World Finance,’’ the 
Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, January 15th.— 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
8.15. 
Friday, January 16th.— 
*“* Tantivy Towers,’”? by Mr. A. P. Herbert and Mr. 
T. F. Dunhill, at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
** The Valiant Mask,’’ at the Arts Theatre. 


Omicron 
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DISCOVERING ENGLAND 


a pocket-book of Shakespeare’s period before me called 

** England’s Generall Description.”? The map of our 
county in it is certainly a little out of date, but it shows 
exactly the two noble bridges which still convey us and 
our daily business over our rivers and water-meadows ; 
these bridges are as serviceable to-day as at any time 
during the last five hundred years. My regard for them is 
great; but more than one man who lived centuries since 
had a greater, and bequeathed money for their upkeep. 
Below them, the running water causes perpetual change; 
the floods increase or diminish the little islands and sand- 
banks; trees manage to root themselves on the islands, and 
presently disaster overtakes them. Channels deepen or 
dwindle, and the smaller fish find fresh swims. Sharp, mud- 
coloured grass each year infests new corners of the meadows. 
The bridges with their pointed arches remain apparently 
unaltered; the butcher’s shop in the middle of one still 
scents the area with the ancient odours, and you dodge 
the furious driver by slipping into one of the recesses made 


when great waggon-loads of wool went this way. 
- * 7 


I SIT writing in a village forty miles from town, with 


Forty miles from London, these bridges are familiar to 
a very large number of people. That is, charabanes and 
cars swing over them by the thousand in fair weather. 
The sentence with which Miss Charlotte A. Simpson opens 
her book ** Rediscovering England *”? (Benn, 21s.) comes 
into my mind: ‘* Never, probably, has so much general 
interest been taken in the English countryside as at the 
present time, by town-dwellers as well as by country men 
and women.’ Certainly, never did so many passengers 
cross our bridges; never so many tents and bivouacs 
appeared on our meadows. But the interest is indeed 
** general.”? Our bridges are still secrets, although well- 
known points in holiday tracks. They might, for the 
majority, be made of concrete, in rectangles; they are the 
inconvenient interval between the parking-place and the 
public-house. The rivers are useful; dishes have to be 
washed up. The woods are useful; fires in the evening are 
amusing and exciting. Indeed, the meadows themselves 
are quite “fan asset’; I have even seen, and heard, 
members of a popular improvement society instructing a 
drove of small boys in hymn-singing and morality, hour 
after hour, under one of these lovely sycamores on a 
summer afternoon, 


‘* While all around them waves the tempting green.”’ 
+ 7 * 

Come to our bridges on a moonlight night before the 
winter is over. One in particular is glorious then. The 
weir is full open, and the whitening water leaps and roars 
through its pool, serpentine in its dizzy eddy, and dashes 
itself against and under the stonework of the bridge; the 
air is fresh with the sense of this water-dance, the ear is 
released from mechanical tunes by this water-thunder, and 
the heart is steady with the bridge and with the lamps of 
cottages that have stood by this winter-piece many genera- 
tions. When I see many individuals coming at such a 
time, or at others of clear and curious grace, as in the 
yellow light of October noons, and going round about our 
inheritance to view it from several points, I shall believe 
in the rediscovery of England. At present, I do not, any 
more than I believe that the swarms of us who now take 
week-end draughts of Boulogne and Paris are there to win 
a finer recognition of France and the French spirit. How 
many, for example, of our present-day travellers have taken 
the little journey to Saint Omer—formerly a city on which 
many Englishmen doted and which many knew agreeably 
—in order to discover the ghosts of history and the picture 
of living provincialism in the sleepy streets, along the mild 
and flower-taken ramparts, across the dykes? 

* ~ * 

Miss Simpson is one of the enthusiasts who at any 
period would have valued the “‘ attractive and characteristic 
features ’’ of their country’s landscape and works and days, 


and who trust, by imparting some of the things they know 
or seek, to create more extensively the individual com- 
prehension, enjoyment, and preservation of ‘* amenities.” 
Her particular concern is the best use of the map in relation 
to the ground, and the exposition of geological causes for 
the appearance and arrangements of the English scene. 
This is welcome, and practical; for it affects the future as 
much as the past, or it should. Local differences are the 
beauty that needs to be reverenced, and thoughtfully sus- 
tained. Slate roofs have their homes, and thatched roofs 
theirs, not capriciously, but naturally. Miss Simpson traveis 
through many districts, describing and commenting upon 
the way in which the country is actually made and the way 
in which its growths and structures have developed from it, 
and its older industries have flourished according to its 


opportunities, Industry has always fought something of a 
battle with its opportunities. ‘“*The commodities 
of this Province, Sussex,’? says the contemporary 


of Shakespeare to whom I have referred, ** are many and 
divers, both in Corne, Cattle, Woods, Iron, and Glasse ; 
which two last, as they bring great gaine to their possessors, 
so doe they impouerish the Countie of Woods, whose want 
will be found in ages to come, if not at this present in 
some sort felt.’’ 

* * * 

And yet, more often than not, industry has had a way 
of leaving behind its own posthumous beauties. Who will 
not admit the fascination of an old stone-pit or a tin-mine 
or a brick-yard? The Hammer-Ponds, now that the iron- 
masters, hammers, and water-wheels are silent, are among 
the woodland treasures of Sussex, and Surrey. Most 
of us know a brick-field too whose ballast-holes by the aid 
of time and willows and sedges have become a series of 
little lakes like those of Chinese painting. The hop-kilns 
(which Miss Simpson declares to be going the way of the 
wind-mills) were no doubt designed with the sole object 
of drying hops thoroughly and quickly; but what an addi- 
tion they make, as a sort of farmers’ temples, with their 
cones and cowls to the presences of the southern country ! 

* * * 

Miss Simpson has not merely provided a manual on 
the relation of geological conditions to the evolution of 
the England we know, and on the intelligent realization of 
what is available in old and new maps; her book is incident- 
ally an ingathering of fine passages from bygone or contem- 
porary authors with an eye and an imaginative sympathy 
for the country. Here, Defoe and Cobbett are seen 
vigorously painting the surroundings of their tours, and 
many brilliant perceptions of locality are quoted from 
C. E. Montague. Miss Sackville-West is among the poets 
who are called upon to illustrate the agricultural system. 
Many writers who have gained no fame for their literary 
power are of course called upon, and one is impressed by 
the excellence of their writing. Our literature of landscape 
and its related themes has indeed been very copious and 
honest; it has been produced in the main by people who 
had decidedly something quite favourite to talk about, and 
eloquence and picturesque impression naturally ensued. 
White’s *‘ Selborne ” itself, after all, was primarily a con- 
tribution to natural history ; unforced mastery of the whole 
topic reflected itself in serene and classical prose. It was 
only in modern development that the naturalistic journalist 
hailed rural beauty with professional over-writing; and 
the artificiality is soon detected, the paint soon falls from 
the lily. 

* ” * 

In conclusion, Miss Simpson does not quite permit her- 
self to speak a prophecy over this landscape, so vigorously 
fought about lately; but she does ask, for instance, 
** whether the control of physical features will ever cease 
to count, and the types of route characteristic of different 
parts of England will give place at last to a general (and 
perhaps rather monotonous) level of efficiency.”’ 

EpMuUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


PIONEERS, O PIONEERS! 


Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. By E. G. R. TAyLor, D.Sc., F.R.GS. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Zimmermann’s Cook. Edited by His Honour F. W. 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto. $5.) 

Vancouver, A Life, 1757-1798. By GEORGE GODWIN. (Philip Allan. 
15s.) 

The Record of the Royai Geographical Society, 1830-1930. sy 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., LL.D., Vice-President R.G.S. 
(Stanford, and Murray for the Society. 10s.) 

New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of the ‘‘ Worcester,” 
1704-1705. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SiR RICHARD CARNAC 
TEMPLE, Bt., C.B. (Benn. 25s.) 


HoOwWAY. 


HERE is a batch of books of a type that is not too common. 
There was a reason, other than a purely commercial or 
personal reason, why each of them should be written. There 
are reasons, other than the passing of a pleasant hour or 
two, why they should be read, and kept for reference, by 
those who are interested in the subjects with which they 
deal. Each, in fact, is a solid and scholarly addition to our 
stock of knowledge. 

Through all five runs, as a connecting link, the story 
of how the world has been opened up for trade, travel, and 
settlement, by successive generations of scientists, ex- 
plorers, and merchants, Neither the achievements, nor the 
objects and motives of these pioneers can be fully under- 
stood without a knowledge of the data on which they 
worked, and Professor Taylor has provided in ‘‘ Tudor 
Geography’? an invaluable background to Hakluyt and 
Purchas. The book contains an account of all important 
geographical literature available to Englishmen in or about 
1550, or produced between that date and 1583, with notices 
of the chief writers and their patrons, and a description 
of the instruments and methods used in surveying and navi- 
gation, The appendices contain bibliographies of contem- 
porary libraries (notably John Dee’s) and many documents 
of value. The illustrations, from old maps and prints 
of Scientific instruments, add greatly to the value of the 
book. Apart from its scientific and geographical interest, 
the book has historical importance, in the light thrown on 
Tudor exploration, and, in particular, on the objects of 
Drake’s voyage of circumnavigation. Indeed, its interest is 
so wide that one regrets the omission to provide, for non- 
classical readers, translations of the many passages quoted 
from contemporary works in Latin. 

From Tudor geographers we pass to eighteenth-cen- 
tury explorers. Heinrich Zimmermann was a Sailor in the 
‘‘ Discovery,’’ on Cook’s last voyage. His very rare account 
of the voyage has only once before been translated into 
English, and then (in New Zealand) with little annotation. 
The new translation has been collated with other narratives 
of the voyage, and admirably introduced and edited by His 
Honour Judge Howay. It is a human and readable narra- 
tive, from which Cook himself sfands out very much “in 
the round.’’ A most valuable feature of the volume is the 
reproduction of four charts, never before published, from 
a photostatic copy of the original MS, journal of the voyage 
by Lieutenant James Burney. 

Mr. Godwin’s Life of Vancouver is another thoroughly 
scholarly piece of work. It is based throughout on original 
and productive research ; it has a very full appendix of 
dispatches, letters, and other documents, and it includes 
among its illustrations (which are good) a large reproduc- 
tion of Vancouver’s Great Chart, and the sheer draught of 
the ‘‘ Discovery.’’ The life itself is particularly vivid and 
interesting, and gives a fine picture of a man who has 
received scant justice—a great explorer, and, as shown by 
his proceedings at Hawaii, far in advance of his times in 
his dealings with native races. 

The Royal Geographical Society—the heirs on the one 
hand of Dee and Hakluyt, on the other hand of Frobisher, 
Cook, and Vancouver—have done well to celebrate their 
centenary by the publication of their ‘‘ Record.’’ They have 
fortunately given Dr. Mill a free hand, and his narrative is 
not only a record of a century’s geographical progress, but 
a very lively and human qccount of the growth of a charac- 
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teristically British institution. It is a fine story through 
which many great names and strong personalities flit— 
Banks, Livingstone, Stanley, Clements Markham, Scott, 
Shackleton—and print, binding, and illustrations are worthy 
of its parentage. Full of sidelights on the history of dis- 
covery and geographical science, it should be widely read 
outside the actual circle of the Society. 

‘‘The Tragedy of the ‘ Worcester,’’’ stands a little 
apart from the other volumes. The ‘‘ Worcester’’ was an 
‘* interloping *’ East Indiaman, seized by the Scots in re- 
prisal for the seizure of the Darien Company’s ship 
‘* Annandale.’’ A trumped-up charge of piracy led to the 
execution of her Master and two of his officers, and the 
incident gravely complicated the negotiations for the Union 
of England and Scotland. Sir Richard Carnac Temple has 
been able, largely from the papers of the ‘* Worcester’s 
charterer, Thomas Bowrey, to refute finally the charge of 
piracy, and his admirably documented narrative of the 
affair, with all its political and commercial cross-currents, 
is a really valuable contribution to British history. Incident- 
ally, it gives a first-rate account, with abundant detail, of 
trading methods and conditions in days when the East India 
traffic was emerging from the pioneering stage. A full 
bibliography, appendices of accounts and trading instruc- 
tions, and some good illustrations add to its value. 


C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


TRIBUTES 

Memoir of J. E. C. Bodley. By SHANE LESLIE. (Cape. 15s.) 

Theodore Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship. By OWEN 
WISTER. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

Roosevelt: His Mind in Action. By LEWIS EINSTEIN. (Murray. 
10s. 6d.) 

Nansen: A Book cf Homage. By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE. 
Hodder & Stoughton. Ss. 6d.) 


LIKE poverty the accident of a publishing season may make 
strange bedfellows, and it is sooth that Bodley, Roosevelt, 
and Nansen, whatever they may have had in common, were 
not precisely kindred souls.. That they appear here in in- 
verse order of importance is due to the facts that on the 
whole the memoir of Bodley, the historian and interpreter 
of France, tells us much of a very interesting man, who is 
little known personally outside the wide range of his 
social, political, and literary contacts; and tells it in a 
very entertaining manner; that the Roosevelt volumes, 
although they cover much old ground, do, each in its own 
way, give us fresh portraits of one who for all his bluffness 
was not as plain a man as his pose suggested ; and that 
the Nansen book, welcome as it is, does but embody in book 
form the more important tributes to his memory that 
appeared on his death in May this year—two of them, by 
Mr. Noel Baker, in the columns of THE NATION. 

Mr. Shane Leslie has dealt skilfully and unobtrusively 
with a great mass of material, leaving Bodley to speak for 
himself in extracts from his diaries, journal, correspondence, 
and literary notes, with just enough editorial comment to 
keep the extracts coherent. The book is notable for its 
variety, for Bodley’s interests were numerous, and he was 
always an excited and shrewd participant in the life around 
him. His shrewdness, however, failed him when, chagrined 
at the gift of the insignia of the Victorian Order made to him 
personally by Edward VII., he returned the bauble sum- 
marily to Sir Francis Knollys, and so ended an agreeable 
friendship, not unassociated with ‘‘ prospects.’’ The early 
diaries deal with Bodley’s life at Oxford, and contain crisp 
if not important notes on his contemporaries ; the later with 
county house visits in the eighties in which the social 
scene is very agreeably reproduced, with a tour of South 
Africa, ’87, and with a visit to Canada and the United States 
in *88. A chapter is devoted to Bodley’s association with 
Dilke, whose .private secretary he became, a post that lost 
him his inheritance ; for Bodley senior had quite other am- 
bitions for him. There is an interesting chapter on Manning, 
with whom Bodley was on the closest terms of intimacy, and 
the book closes with literary notes and fragments relating 
to Bodley’s ‘‘ France,’’ and to the history of the Church in 
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France which he did not live to write. The memoir provides 
an interesting study of an interesting man, and, incident- 
ally, yet another footnote to the times of Edward VIL, 
before and after his accession. 

30th the Roosevelt studies are written for American 
readers, and are necessarily continually engaged with 
American party politics. Nevertheless, the books do give us 
vivid and arresting portraits of the man they set out to 
portray. Mr. Wister’s is the more intimate in manner, and 
although it deals at length with Roosevelt’s public life, it 
does so to a great extent from the angle of private friend- 
ship ; the portrait resulting being homelier though not more 
convincing than that given us by Mr. Einstein. Mr. Einstein 
makes the point that Roosevelt was always class-conscious, 
and that, although without condescension and in all honesiy 
he could be hail-fellow-well-met with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, there was always at the back of his mind the 
assurance that he was, as an old-fashioned English villager 
might put it, real gentry, and, incidentally, that his hands 
must be clean. Neither portrait is uncritical; yet there 
arises from consideration of the two a vision of a Kipling- 
esque superman, which it may be questioned if history will 
support. Mr. Einstein, for instance, once calls Roosevelt 
the greatest world figure of his time, which invites the 
question, was he ever a world figure at all? 

The homage to Nansen paid in the reprinted tributes of 
the present book is whole-hearted and couched in no hesitat- 
ing terms. Yet high as is the pedestal upon which it places 
him, he stands there four-square, unassailable in his 
courage, his wisdom, and his humanity, a man whom it is 
an honour to honour. 

FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


A FINE POET 


The Collected Poems of Robert Frost. (Longmans. 15s.) 


THERE is a popular game which consists of sending a message 
round a dinner-table. Each person whispers it to his 
neighbour, till it comes back, more or less recognizable, to 
its inventor. The long vowels remain, and a whole word 
here and there ; perhaps it even keeps the same number of 
syllables. It may be adorned, it may be caricatured, it may 
be merely flattened and made a fool of ; but it never returns 
intact. Poetry, at the best of times, loses in crossing the 
sea. When it brings us back something we have ourselves 
exported, we are almost irresistibly reminded of this mes- 
sage game. Thus there is no denying that, to an English 
ear, the American admirers of Wordsworth’s Number Two 
manner seem to outprattle their master. It would be unfor- 
tunate if a new reader were to open Mr.Frost’s book on 
page 69, and read :— 
‘“He saw her from the bottom of the stairs 

Before she saw him. She was starting down, 

Looking back over her shoulder at some fear. 

She took a doubtful step and then undid it 

To raise herself and look again. He spoke, 


Advancing toward her: ‘ What is it you see 
From up there always—for I want to know.’” 


He might think, with some excuse, that the formula was 
being overworked, and the poet only made sure he was not 
writing prose by inserting, every now and then, a stilted 
phrase. Finding another page, and churning in his jaws the 
slushy sibilants, 


‘““Where wheels have freshly sliced the April mire,” 


he might think their realism too dearly bought. But at 
this point, being a fairminded man, he will reopen the 
volume at the first page, and go ahead. Almost at once he 
will see that this apparently naif technique can sound an 
individual note. At 


“The footpath down to the well is healed,” 


he will put down the book, and stare into his thoughts for 
a minute. Resuming, he will quicken upon 


‘*O give us pleasure in the orchard white 
Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night”: 


and, by the time he has read the last two stanzas of ‘‘ My 
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November Guest,’’ he has settled down, with a thrill of 
grim delight, to make the acquaintance of a fine poet. 

While his charm is apparent from the first, Robert 
Frost does not yield himself impetuously to his reader. His 
personality is too deep, too cool, too humorously assured to 
be in a hurry. He has written magic poems, but their 
magic is subtle, the effect of a suggestion infinitely delicate: 
a kind of poetic innocence. Take the famous lyric, ‘* Stop- 
ping By Woods on a Snowy Evening,’’ which has stood 
many years’ acquaintance and lost nothing of its first 
fresh quality. It is easy, almost bare: where does its 
effect come from? We can only be sure that the effect—the 
cold stillness, the dark—is there, uncannily held. In the 
same way any dozen of Frost’s poems evoke a composite 
image of the man, steady, serene, attractive, with very 
great reserves of power and sincerity underlying the sung 
or spoken words. He is quiet, and unemphatic: often he 
trifles, and smiles at a small joke; but there is no lack 
of epigrammatic power when it is needed. Read ‘ Sand 
Dunes ”’ :— 

‘They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town, 


And bury in solid sand 
The men she could not drown.” 


The present writer’s approach to Robert Frost’s work 
was not as grudging or as difficult as the opening of this 
notice would suggest. He has admired it for years now: 
and if the opening seem graceless, it is only because such 
work deserves and can survive the severest approaches on 
traditional lines: and because even the finest poetry suffers 
in crossing the water. There are pieces in this volume 
which have lost their flavour. They seem pointless, not 
worth writing. Native ears will hear in them what ours 
miss ; for no one, after reading this book, can imagine that 
its author would write idly. Wordsworth’s message has 
gone round the long table, and New England gives it back 
in a clear, steady tone, changed, with new life in it, new 
tolerance, new wisdom, and new beauty. Robert Frost is 
a notable figure in a great tradition. His work is original. 
He is like a host, who slowly, kindly, and humorously shows 
you the places where he lives. You learn to love the places: 
and, when your stay is over, you are bound by a deep 
affection to the personality of your host—one of the least 
obtrusive and most individual in modern literature. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


WILLIAM PENN 


The Making of William Penn. By MABEL RICHMOND BRAILSFORD. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


THs book covers only the earlier years of Penn’s life. It 
follows his career to the time of the famous trial in which 
he established the right of juries to be uncoerced, and it 
shows the formative influences that fitted him for his great 
experiment in colonization. There will, we imagine, be a 
sequel, dealing with the founding of Pennsylvania. If so, 
and if the second volume equals the first, Miss Brailsford 
will have written what will probably rank as the standard 
work on the subject, even if it cannot rival in weightiness 
(avoirdupois) the biography that is now being prepared in 
Philadelphia in twenty exhaustive volumes. Miss Brailsford 
has every gift and grace necessary for her task. 

There is a striking contrast between the two main 
inspirers and shapers of Quakerism. It is no paradox to 
say that George Fox was fortunate in lacking advantages. 
Born into poverty and obscurity, he had no barriers of caste 
or circumstance to overcome in his quest for a religion 
untrammelled by conventionalities. Penn, on the other 
hand, inherited a tradition of refinement and fashion. He 
felt the call of worldly adventure and romance ; he had en- 
dowments, physical and intellectual, that could have made 
him prominent in almost any field of activity; and his 
natural thirst for glory was fostered by the setting of his 
childhood. 

Miss Brailsford follows Penn’s conversion stage by stage. 
It was neither easy nor rapid. It began when, after an 
idyllic childhood in Essex, he went with his family to live 
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at Macroom. There both father and son were impressed by 
the preaching of the Quaker missionary, Loe, and the 
Admiral himself came near to being converted. William 
Penn, senior, combined with physical courage and worldly 
wisdom an innate spirituality and some advanced political 
views that made him something of a riddle to Samuel Pepys, 
who, as readers of the ‘‘ Diary ’’ will remember, worked 
under him for a time at the Navy Office. Admiral Penn has 
been accused by former biographers of attempted treason to 
Cromwell, and some of Miss Brailsford’s most important 
pages are those in which, with cumulative circumstantial 
evidence, she refutes a scandal that has rested on no real 
evidence at all. Admiral Penn is shown, beyond all reason- 
able doubt, to have been a man of the strictest honour, 
albeit of a ‘‘ worldly ambition ’’ to which the suggestion of 
treachery runs entirely counter. It was only his ambition, 
and his pride in his profession, which restrained him from 
embracing the Quakerism of Loe ; and some years were to 
pass before his son, who meanwhile had tasted Court and 
military glory, besides studying law at Lincoln’s Inn and 
theology at Saumar under Amyrant, one of the greatest 
religious teachers of his age, was finally ‘* convinced’ by 
the rude but dynamic Fox. 

Miss Brailsford describes with sensitive insight the 
changing relationship between father and son, ending with 
a reconciliation after a breach painful to both of them. 
William Penn emerges the greater man from her portrait 
because he is painted as a very human one, The background 
is fully sketched in, and there are many fascinating pages 
of soCial history, covering a period which saw three revolu- 
tions, the Great Plague, and the Great Fire, and, ‘‘ more 
cruel than either Plague or Fire, the persecution of the Non- 
conformists under the Clarendon Code.”’ 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE WONDER OF VERDUN 


Verdun. By MARSHAL PETAITIN. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


12s. 6d.) 


On February 2ist, 1916, there burst upon the forts of Verdun 
that German offensive which was to last in its full intensity 
for five months and was to leave the French armies, after 
appalling sacrifice, in possession of their strategic position. 
But Verdun was more io France even than an essential point 
of defence. It was, as Marshal Pétain says, a ‘* moral 
bulwark.’’ Sentiment undoubtedly played a great part in 
the indomitable resistance which superior forces and 
material failed to break. The name of Verdun was the 
inspiration of the humblest poilu, inciting him to deeds of 
heroism in a way perhaps which no other historic rallying 
ground would have done. 

Marshal Pétain, who was almost continuously in com- 
mand of the defence, gives a clear and unvarnished account 
of the progress of the battle. He makes no bones of 
declaring the inadequacy of his supplies of munitions, of 
troops, and even of information. The first attack, though 
long expected, when it came, came in the nature of a sur- 
prise. The Germans were magnificently equipped, strong 
in forces, and acting according to a long prepared plan. 
Marshal Pétain does not lightly disparage his enemies, and 
pays a genuine tribute to their commander. The Crown 
Prince’s ‘* Memoirs,’’ he says, are ‘‘ stamped with a soldierly 
sincerity, reflecting frankly the greatness of his hopes and 
the bitterness of his disillusion.” 

As a military text-book ‘‘ Verdun’ must have its value 
as a day-to-day description of one of the grimmest defences 
in the history of war. The final verdict may be that that 
defence was better worth the awful price paid for its stiffen- 
ing of the moral of a tired and battered nation than for 
the military advantage which it gained. How nearly it 
failed even in its first object can be gathered from the 
murmurings of discouragement and discontent which were 
not long to reach Marshal Pétain from behind the lines in 
view of the fact that he had not earlier achieved some 
decision or raised the siege himself by methods of offence. 


J. B.S. B. 
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INSIGHT INTO ANIMAL MIND 


(Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 


‘* GOLDSMITH : If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, 
the horses are like to go mad. 

‘* JOHNSON : I doubt that. 

‘‘ THRALE : YOu had better prove it before you put it into 
your book on natural history. You may do it in my stable 
if you will.” 


The Animal Mind. By C. LLOYD MORGAN. 


THERE appears to be no record of Goldsmith’s carrying out 
this experiment ; at which, knowing Goldsmith, one is not 
surprised. Nowadays, however, if we wish to be heard, we 
have to get our tubs of blood. We must, moreover, see 
that the blood is of the right kind, test its temperature, 
note the weather and time of year, study the past history of 
the horses, and stand by with a pen and notebook in hand. 
Only in this way can psychology be made respectable. Apart 
from the solid core of observation and experiment, psycho- 
logy degenerates very easily to mere chatter, and ‘‘ a battle 
of faiths.” For, as has recently been observed, the general 
principles of different schools of thought not only have 
nothing in common ; they are actually antagonistic. 

One of the pioneers in this creation of a psychological 
method was Dr. Lloyd Morgan. Dr. Morgan is, perhaps, 
better known as the philosopher of ‘‘ Emergent Evolution.” 
Without the basis of his earlier work in animal psychology, 
however, this philosophy could never have been developed. 
‘“The Animal Mind ’’ embodies his final conclusions. Ji 
is an important contribution to the literature of compara- 
tive psychology, and is characterized by a sweet reasonable- 
ness that makes for enjoyable reading. 

In spite of Dr. Whitehead, the eighties must have been 
pretty exciting. The Darwinians, flushed with triumph, 
were ransacking the universe for evidence to shatter the 
Book of Genesis. Romanes and his ‘‘ dog-yarn”’ school of 
psychologists were having a splendid time, happily con- 
fusing fact and opinion in an endeavour to prove that man 
and animals are not really very much unlike. Lloyd 
Morgan’s solid body of controlled experiment and cautious 
inference must have given some of them a nasty jab. To- 
day, however, the reaction is rather the other way. It is 
interesting to note the change of atmosphere after thirty 
or forty years. One feels in reading this book distinctly 
closer to the animal itself. Such words as ‘‘ enjoyment,” 
‘‘ fore-plan,”’ ‘‘ fore-taste,’’ ‘‘ sense-awareness,’’ and other 
terms expressive of the state of mind rather than the state 
of behaviour occur frequently. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the use of the term 
‘‘imputation.’’ We ‘‘ impute ’’ to other men than ourselves 
minds very similar to our own. We do so because it 
works ; without it, indeed, we could do nothing. But we 
also, as a matter of practice, impute mind in some ways 
similar to our own to the animals that we see around us. 
We project ourselves in some measure into the cat that lies 
stretched out lazily in front of the fire, or the falcon that 
swoops down through the air at its prey. In a discussion of 
the courtship of the great crested grebe, Dr. Lloyd Morgan 
puts this concisely :— 


“We want—so far as we can do so under imputation 
(and not otherwise can we do so)—to get at the mind of the 
Grebe. We want, if it may be, so to put ourselves (with a 
difference) into his place as to have, in replica, such enjoy- 
ment as he has...” 


This passage is expressive of the difference between the 
author’s present and his former point of view. Again:— 


‘“‘T think it highly probable that the sensory percipience of 
the Grebe far exceeds anything in that line of which I have 
first-hand experience, Here the Grebe’s own experience may 
well be much fuller and richer than mine. Here one may 
err in imputing too little as elsewhere one may err in 
imputing too much.” 


D. H. Lawrence constantly refers to this poverty of 
human sensory percipience, and if he had possessed im- 
partiality to the degree in which he possessed intensity, his 
conclusions might have been invaluable. 

All this leads to intuition. The author carefully avoids 
the word ; but the idea is clearly there. Intuition is certainly 
a word that invites avoidance. What dreadful associations ! 
Goldsmith would have jumped at it; then there is 
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M. Maeterlinck with his romantic insects; and, most 
depressing of all, there is the retired Civil Servant who writes 
from Surbiton to the Times on the latest development of his 
dog’s marvellous reasoning powers. The list could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. But the fact that the incompetent use the 
word “‘intuition’’ to conceal the slovenliness of their thought, 
need not rob it of all value as a method. Intuition is the 
imaginative projection of one person, by physical sympathy, 
into the emotional state of another. It apperiains to feeling, 
not to thought. If this is clearly realized, to deny the efficacy 
of intuition in relation to the higher animals, is to deny 
a very fruitful means of gaining insight into their varying 
states of mind. 
R. H. HELLyar. 


AN EARLY FORD 


An Early Experiment in Industrial Organization. By E. ROLL. 
Longmans. 15s.) 


It is often said that England took the preponderant place in 
the industry of the world a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
vears ago because Englishmen possessed the qualities that 
were chiefly needed for success at that time. To-day 
different qualities are needed, and in those qualities Eng- 
lishmen are inferior to certain other nations. Under the 
conditions that prevailed at the time of the French War 
industry needed above all men of enterprise who would 
take risks and devote themselves unsparingly to manufac- 
turing and selling goods. The typical successful cotton 
spinner was such a character. Under modern conditions we 
have lost several of the advantages that we had in those 
days and individual enterprise alone will not command 
success. As the nineteenth century advanced organization 
and co-operation became more and more important, and 
there we seemed inferior to the Germans. In a sense this 
was a paradox. For the capacity of the British for political 
organization was obviously greater than that of peoples who 
found it easier to organize their industry and commerce. 
When we recollect that the coal industry, whose want of 
organization and method was exposed in recent inquiries, 
was summoned by Sir George Elliot to organize itself half 
a century ago, we might be tempted to think that the British 
have taken politics seriously and given merely a dilettante 
attention to industry and commerce. 

This general view of the Industrial Revolution, like 
many others, correct aS a general summary, needs to be 
modified in some details. Mr. Lord described in his admir- 
able little book on ‘‘ Capital and Steam Power "’ the progress 
of business organization in the early engineering industry. 
Mr. Roll has now published the results of his extensive 
researches in the papers of the great firm of Boulton and 
Watt, and he shows that the sons of the two founders were 
remarkably successful as organizers. Professor Smith, com- 
menting on his discovery, says in his introduction: ‘* There 
is, in fact, nothing in the details of the most progressive 
factory practice of to-day that the two sons had not antici- 
pated. Neither Taylor, Ford, nor other modern experts 
devised anything in the way’ of plan that cannnot be dis- 
covered at Soho before 1805 ; and the Soho system of costing 
is superior to that employed in very many successful con- 
cerns to-day. This earliest engineering factory, therefore, 
possessed an organization on the management side which 
was not exceeded even by the technical skill of the crafts- 
men it produced.’’ Thus the early days of the revolution 
discovered qualities in which English business in modern 
times has been blamed aS deficient. Thesturdy individualism 
of the English business man has often been reluctant to 
learn from example. Mr. Roll’s book gives a most lucid 
account of all the details of this successful organization. It 
is interesting to remember that one of the two founders had 
seen ahead of his age on a subject on which his age was 
particularly sure of itself. For, as Mr. Ashton showed, 
Boulton signed a petition in favour of allowing Birmingham 
a theatre when most of the great ironmasters were signing 
petitions against it. 

J. L. HAMMOND. 
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A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


A memoir of Henry Stevens is given in the new volume 
of a work which owes so much to him, ‘‘ Book Auction 
Records *’ (Stevens, 39, Great Russell Street ; 30s.). The 
volume covers the period October, 1929—August, 1930. Over 
20,000 records are included, special matters such as bindings 
and association copies being concisely noted. Lists of book- 
Sellers increase the usefulness of this book. We welcome 
also the new issue of the ‘‘ Annual Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature’’ (Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes ; 
6s. 6d.), edited by Miss M. S. Serjeantson. To all who have 
occasion to inquire closely into any author or literary topic, 
this is a most valuable guide. It takes into account many 
periodicals which are not ordinarily found in England. It 
is proposed to reissue certain of the earlier volumes in photo- 
graphic reproduction ; those interested should communicate 
with the Hon, Secretary, Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Professor J. W. Mackail’s edition of ‘‘ The Aneid ”’ of 
Virgil (Clarendon Press, 18s.) is a handsome book and a 
noble one, designed mainly for lovers of the poetry, and 
supplied with explanatory comment which does not distract 
attention. There is an introduction, various and eloquent, 
and to each book of the epic a note is prefixed. A clever 
composite portrait of Virgil is the frontispiece to an edition 
which throughout brings the poet and the poetry nearer to 
us. Professor W. L. Renwick’s edition of Spenser proceeds : 
the latest volume is ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar "’ (Scholartis, 
8s. 6d.) with an extensive commentary and bibliographical 
details, 

The work of a modern Indian artist, Rahman Chugtai, 
has been the subject of a remarkable enterprise in Indian 
book production (‘‘ Muraqqa-I-Chugtai.’’ Lahore: Jahangir 
Book Club, 17 rupees). Chugtai is already known in Europe 
to some extent, but his work deserves knowing better. The 
pictures are well reproduced, but one colour sometimes pre- 
dominates in them too much to preserve the brilliance which 
the originals evidently possess. To those who would 
murmur disparagingly, ‘‘ Japanese influence,’’ Dr. James H. 
Cousins has an answer in his introduction: ‘t Utamaro’s 
ladies are lineal descendants of the Shakti of India, thinned, 
coiffed, and costumed by the temperament and climate of 
Japan,’’ and so no grandmother of the aris of Asia should 
be rebuked ‘ for preserving some trace of resemblance to 
her children’s children.’’ The pencil drawings are of great 
delicacy and, like the paintings, stylized in a way which 
subordinates everything to a delicate, rhythmic pattern. 
Chugtai’s achievement is apparently unique in modern 
India, and he is only twenty-nine. 


* * * 


A new edition (though not so noted on the publication) 
of Mr. S. C. Kaines-Smith’s ‘‘ An Outline History of Paint- 
ing in Europe ’’ has been brought out by the Medici Society 
(21s.). It is illustrated with twenty-four coloured plates and 
a large number of photographs. The latter, which are col- 
lected together at the end of the book, have some value as an 
abridged pictorial catalogue of the world’s masterpieces, but 
are for the most part too small to be of any other use. The 
book is elegantly printed and produced in a manner which 
makes it suitable for the drawing-room table rather than for 
the studio bookshelf. Such omissions as there are would 
seem to be the result of selection rather than neglect. The 
author’s judgment is sound enough, if somewhat conven- 
tional. His account of European painting stops with Watts 
and Whistler in England and with Monet in France, as he 
considers that neither movements nor individual painters of 
more recent date have receded far enough from the arc 
lights and cold douches of contemporary criticism to he 
valued justly. 

The Hogarth Press have republished ‘‘ Living Painters 
—Duncan Grant ”’ (3s. 6d.), which was first published in 1924, 
and has an introduction by Mr. Roger Fry. The twenty-four 
illustrations are reproduced bigger and better than before, 
and this is a welcome republication, on the right lines. It is 
perhaps a pity that the opportunity to include some of the 
artist’s more recent work was not taken ; but there is no need 
for Mr. Fry to revise his former introduction, which concludes: 
‘“Of one thing his past assures those who know his work, 
and that is, that no outward circumstances could ever make 
him deviate a hair’s-breadth from the direction which his 
passion for art points out.”’ 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


THE PLAY OF THE CARDS 


‘i autumn publishing season has produced the usual 
outcrop of books on Bridge, one of which (‘‘ The 
Contract Bridge Blue Book’’) has been noticed else- 
where in THE NaTION. This week, and in one or two subse- 
quent issues, I should like to say something about some of 
the others, 

‘‘ The Play of the Cards,” by Frank England and Hope 
Reford (De la Rue, 5s.), is a very useful contribution to 
Bridge literature. The great majority of books recently 
published have been exclusively concerned with bidding. And 
the importance of bidding, at Contract particularly, cannot 
be over-estimated. But, when all is said and done, the best- 
equipped bidder has still his cards to play, and if he fails 
to play them properly, he must sooner or later pay the 
penalty. The more accurate bidding becomes, indeed, the 
more important also becomes good play. For with accurate 
bidding, every deal in which the cards are distributed 
equally will be played at some critical declaration, and a 
single mistake may spell failure. At Auction, the declarer 
has often as not a margin of two or three tricks to play 
with—a margin which gives the indifferent player a certain 
amount of scope. At Contract, he is generally at ‘ full 
stretch ’; the smallest lapse from grace, and not only will 
game contracts fail to materialize, but heavy penalties must 
be conceded to the adversaries. 

Nor is this the whole story. The greatest advantage 
accruing to the sound player is the added confidence which 
his various partners will place in him. One cannot support 
a partner with much enthusiasm if one knows that every 
time he plays the hand he will throw away a trick or two. 
One is bound, indeed, to allow for that in one’s bidding. 
And then the partner, offended by one’s ‘‘ stickiness,’ be- 
comes mistrustful and begins to overbid—which makes one 
‘stickier ’’ than ever! 

It is largely to avert such rifts in the lute as these that 
the book now before us has been written. ‘‘ The play’s the 
thing,’?’ remark the authors, as Hamlet remarked before 
them ; success depends ‘‘on a complete knowledge of the 
technique of play.’’ And they proceed to furnish an admir- 
able account of the principles by which a sound technique is 
informed. 

Nor, of course, do they confine themselves solely to the 
declarer’s point of view. Defensive play is equally impor- 
tant ; the most difficult problems, indeed, are those which 
arise when one is playing against a critical declaration. 
Leads, echoes, ruffing, spoiling the dummy—the tactics atten- 
dant upon these various operations are all explained clearly 
in the book. 

Indeed, I have only one criticism to make of it, and that 
(to use an Irishism) is not really a criticism at all. For it 
is quite irrelevant to the book’s main purpose. It is this: 
that, since writing this book, Mr. England (at least) has 
modified his views on bidding ; some of the Contract declara- 
tions given would not these days, pass muster. To give but 
three examples out of several :— 

On page 64, Z deals and, holding: 


* 865 9 AKQ108 © 


bids Four Hearts, Mr. England would agree, I am sure, 
that the proper opening bid is Two Hearts, 
Again, on page 78, Z deals himself: 


® KQ987 9 KQ4 © None # KJ432 
The bid should surely be One 


AQJ  * AK 


and opens with Two Spades. 
Spade. 
While (page 131) Y opens with One Heart on: 


* 2 0 KQI87 > A932 * 


where the proper opening bid is a pass. 

In fact, it is a uSeful exercise in the technique of bidding 
to go through the hands set out in this book and to note 
how our ideas on the subject have advanced—how, so to 
speak, they have crystallized—since these various examples 
were collected. 

However, as pointed out above, the bidding of the hands 
in no way detracts from the purposes of the book. In its 
own field, it sets a high standard, and I predict, with con- 
fidence, that it will be widely and appreciatively read. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


THE TWO-LITRE LAGONDA 


N 1926 a most remarkable car appeared at the Motor 
I Show. The engine in particular, with its two impressive 

overhead-camshafts, aroused immediate interest, and 
when it was learnt that the cylinder-head could be taken 
off without disturbing the valve-timing, there was quite a 
sensation. Many people, who had never heard of the 
Lagonda before, heard of it now for the first time, and I 
fancy they must have imagined it was a wonderful new 
species just out of the egg. But fine cars, like fine 
wines, need many years before they reach maturity, and the 
Lagonda claims to belong to the celebrated vintage of 1899. 

How far it can justify this claim the reader must decide 
for himself, for in 1899 it was admittedly no more than a 
steam-engine, built by Mr. Wilbur Gunn for river-boats at 
Staines, and christened ‘‘ Lagonda ”’ after the Indian name 
for his home-town in America. But it did not remain a 
steam-engine for long, and soon embarked on an amazing 
series of metamorphoses. First, we find it a humble motor- 
bicycle ; then, by an obvious transition, a three-wheeler 
with tandem seats. After several years in this guise it 
suddenly breaks out as a giant six-cylinder motor-car, only 
to appear a year or two before the war as a small family 
runabout, with body and chassis all in one and nicknamed 
—we hope on accouni of its aquatic origin—the ‘‘ Bath 
Tub.”” Then follows a long and humdrum period, and we 
have been almost deluded into believing it had settled down 
for good ; when it springs on us a transformation as drastic 
and ambitious as any in its chequered career. 

As is usually the case with works of art, the Lagonda 
in no way reflects the character of its originator. Wilbur 
Gunn was famous for his furious driving through the 
streets of Staines, but there is nothing the least ostentatious 
about his car, which has all the qualities—and perhaps 
the faults—of a typical, slightly stodgy, English country 
gentleman. In appearance it is dignified and unassuming ; 
in construction straight-forward and sturdy. It is roomy 
and comfortable, but not luxurious, upholstered of course 
in the finest quality leather, but without those extravagances 
which are the signs of bad breeding. In performance it 
is above all things reliable. But its very solidity, which 
makes it so ideal a fast tourer, debars it from being a 
really successful racer; for it is definitely on the heavy 
— and the open four-seater weighs nearly a ton and a 
ralf, 

But one must not imagine that its racing career, which 
officially came to an end after the ‘‘ Double Twelve ”’ last 
year, has been a wasted effort. For one thing, it has 
established that though the Lagonda may not be one of 
the fastest cars, it is at least one of the most trustworthy, 
and for another, it has undoubtedly suggested to the makers 
many improvements that otherwise might not have occurred 
to them. For instance, the cars which made their début 
in the ‘‘ Double Twelve’ of 1929 had specially lowered 
chassis ; now they all have, and both appearance and 
stability have benefited. Again, if one examines the front 
springs of one of the newer cars, one notices that each of 
them has a lump of rubber at the back end. This is to 
damp out the vicious bouncing of the front axle, from which 
practically no make of car with first-class front brakes is 
immune, when pulled up violently from high speed, 

Although the makers have decided not to spend any 
more precious money on sport, they have lately produced a 
car with which they might well have met with great suc- 
cess. This is a supercharged edition of the two-litre model, 
and has a ‘ Cozette’’ blower mounted at the front of the 
engine, where the dynamo used to be. I have not driven 
one of these cars mvself, but I should expect them to have 
just that extra dash which the English country gentleman 
so often lacks, particularly as I am informed that they are 
cuaranteed to reach the speed of 70 m.p.h. from a standing 
start in under 23 seconds. There is little danger of the 
supercharger overtaxing the strength of the 4-cylinder 
engine, whose robustness is indicated, for example, by the 
fact that its crankshaft has no less than five main-bearings. 

There is no need to enumerate the details of the car, as 
they can all be got out of the catalogue ; but in view of 
the weighty pronouncement of so experienced a motorist as 
Captain Malcolm Campbell, that in his belief ‘50 per cent. 
of the accidents on wet roads are caused through slippery 
surfaces,’’ I think I should add that the Lagonda is one 
of the finest cars to handle on grease I have ever met. 

RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


3y TOREADOR 


HUDSON’S BAY—ROYAL MAIL—BANK DIVIDENDS—HOME RAILS—SWEDISH MATCH 


whole gamut of City affairs. Events which would be 

equivalent in the lay world to a “ front page story ”’ 
of an assassination or a divorce scandal or a bomb outrage, 
have lately been crowding one upon another in the world 
of finance. Take, for example, the attempted assassination 
of the directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company by one of 
the proprietors, a City lawyer named Mr. Nordon (I am, 
of course, indulging in metaphor). The Special Committee 
which investigated Mr. Nordon’s charges has just issued a 
report in vindication of the directors, The report was 
somewhat unhappily worded, and left the impression that, 
in clearing the directors, the Committee had the deepest 
sympathy with Mr. Nordon. It ended with the advice that 
a separate Canadian Company should be formed to take 
over the Company’s Canadian stores, that the London 
business should be confined to the fur trade and the man- 
agement of the lands, that the costs of management should 
be brought down and the number of directors reduced, and 
that a manager or managers be engaged to conduct the 
business or branches of the Company. The Committee left 
no option for the Governor, Mr. C. V. Sale, but to resign, 
which he has done. The proprietors would do well to sup- 
port the Committee’s recommendations, but future trading 
profits—this year there will be losses—will largely depend 
on the new manager. 

- * * 

Next, I must record what promises to be the sensa- 
tional divorce case of the Royal Mail and White Star. The 
White Star was unable to pay on January Ist the half- 
yearly dividend on its 6} per cent. preference shares, which 
are quoted at 6s., and requested the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company to pay the said dividend, as it did six 
months ago, under the terms of its guarantee (a guarantee 
which incidentally need never have been given). The 
Royal Mail is now in process of reorganization, with the 
help of a bankers’ committee and Mr. Runciman, while 
Lord Kylsant is on holiday. The bankers, if they are true 
to their instincts, will resist payment of the White Star 
dividend, but if payment is not made, the White Star 
preference shareholders may go to the Court and demand 
the appointment of a receiver for Royal Mail. This would 
bring in the debenture stock holders of Royal Mail, whose 
interest has so far been paid, because their claim to the 
assets of Royal Mail is prior to that of the White Star 
preference shareholders. The tangle could best be solved 
by an outside group taking over the Royal Mail interest 
in White Star, so that a divorce between Royal Mail and 
White Star is not improbable. The matter is of national 
importance. The Royal Mail is the largest combine in the 
British merchant marine, and a considerable proportion of 
the country’s food supplies are carried in Royal Mail ships. 

* * a 


This week a bomb was thrown into the bank share 
market by one of the “* big five ”? reducing its dividends. 
The desperado was Lloyds Bank, whose A shares are to 
receive 15 per cent. as against 16% per cent. in 1929. The 
crime was generally applauded as being an act of wise 
financial conservatism. It will keep less than £200,000 in 
the Bank’s till, and reduce the purchasing power of the 
shareholders to that extent unless their overdraft facilities 
are sympathetically extended. Banking profits were, of 
course, adversely affected last year by the sharp fall in 
interest rates and the decline in the volume of advances or 
overdrafts. As the demand for loans fell, the Banks were 
obliged to increase their investments and their holdings of 
bills. On the gilt-edged investments they have enjoyed a 
fair capital appreciation, but that is not part of their 
trading profits. On their bills they were able to make only 
a small margin of profit, for interest rates have been lower 
than at any time for the past seven years. This decline in 
banking revenues could not be offset by any corresponding 
decline in salaries and expenses. The following table sets 


I T is sometimes difficult in my allotted space to cover the 


out the profits, earnings, and dividends of four of the ** big 
five ”? for the past two years :— 
In thousand £’s 
Lloyds Barclay’s 
1929 1930 


Midland 
1929 1930 
Profits... £2,542 £2,129 £1,821 £2,665 £2,319 
Earned % 19 15.9 20.7 16.0 22.8 21.3 

On £5shs £1 pd. On B&C shs. _ 


Westminster 

1928 1980 

£2,160 £1,822 

80.6 25.5 
; On £4 shs. £1 pd. 
Divs. % 163 15 4 lt 18 18 20 
Price of Shares 59/6 57/3* 79/6* 
Yield % 5.04 4.89 4.53 

* £1 fully paid. 

All except Lloyds have maintained their dividends. At the 
moment of writing, the National Provincial has not made 
its announcement. The drop in earnings is impressive and 
the cover for dividends not so impressive as it used to be. 
It is customary to praise bank shares as investments on 
the ground of stability of dividends, but Lloyds and the 
great slump of 1930 have helped to expose that illusion. Nor 
will it hereafter be argued that Banks prosper in bad times 
as well as in good. 


1929 
£2,332 


1980 


79/0 
5.08 


* * 


Estimates may now be made of the home railway divi- 
dends this year. The ordinary stock holders are by now 
inured to bomb throwing in this market so that I will cast 
the following tables before them without apology or further 
warning :— 

DECLINE IN HOME RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
In thousand £’s 
L.& N.E. L.M.& 8S. 
£738 £1,579 
£1,000 £2,481 £3,423 £200 
os £1,476 £3,219 £5,002 £622 
These are the amounts which we know that the railways 
have lost in their revenue accounts last year. We do not 
know the savings they have made in operating expendi- 
tures, but if we give them the benefit of having saved one 
third of their total traffic declines—in spite of the termina- 
tion of the 2} per cent. cut in wages—the earnings may be 
estimated as follows :— 
G.W. L.& N.E. L.M.&S. Southern 
on ord. cap. on pref. ord. on ord. on def. ord. 
4% —2.2% 1% 


20/ L1o/ 
3% 43% 


G.W. 
£476 


Southern 


Pass, Traffic Decline ... £413 


Goods Traffic Decline 
Total Decline : 


Est, earnings ee ie 
Divs. paid in 1929... 
Int. divs. paid in 1930 24% 
It is idle to forecast the final dividends, for policy will be 
largely dictated by the terms of settlement of the wages 
dispute. If the L.M. & S. did not pay out of its reserves 
a final dividend of 2 per cent., making 8 per cent. for the 
year, it would have to apply to the Court for the inclusion 
of its prior charges in the ‘‘ Chancery ” list of trustee 
stocks. If the L. & N.E. did not pay some fractional divi- 
dend on its preferred ordinary, it would lose even its 
** Chancery ”’ status in the trustee list. So the Trustee Acts 
may be relied upon once again to drive the home railways 
into a rash and improvident dividend policy. 
* + * 


Swedish Match shares have fallen from a high level of 
17 15-16 last year to the present price of 112. The market 
has taken badly the announcement this week of an issue to 
shareholders of new shares at 150 per cent. in the propor- 
tion of one for every three held, as well as an issue of 
Kr. 60,000,000 bonds in Sweden. The share issue involves 
£7,400,000. It is quite evident that the average share- 
holder does not want to put up fresh money at this stage, 
especially as he knows that the Swedish Match Company 
is overloaded with foreign Government bonds—the price of 
its match monopolies—to which a considerable political risk 
attaches. In May the Company has to take up at 98 per 
cent. $37,500,000 6 per cent. German Government bonds, 
being its share of the final instalment of the $125,000,000 
loan contracted for with the German Match monopoly. At 
the present price, allowing for the rights and the final divi- 
dend, Swedish Match 100 Kroner shares yield over 8 per 
cent. on the basis of 15 per cent. dividends which, accord- 
ing to the directors, are to be maintained. Never before 
have Swedish Match shares offered such a high yield. 
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